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Notes. 


NOTES ON THE DODO. 


Having noticed in your recent Nos. several 
communications on the subject of the Dodo, which 
have been elicited by the Queries which I proposed 
in “N.& Q.,” Vol. i., p. 262., allow me to thank 
your various correspondents for their kindness in 
supplying me and others with some valuable in- 
formation. I have already (Vol. i., p.410., and 
Vol. ii., p. 24.) noticed the communication of 
Mr. Singer: the next that I find is by an anony- 
mous correspondent, who signs himself T. J., and 


| who refers me, in answer to Query 7., to Hyde's 


Historia Religionis Persarum, for a notice of the 
Dodo existing, a.p. 1700, in the Ashmolean 
Museum. ‘This passage, however, was well known 
to me, and is referred to in The Dodo and its 
Kindred, p. 23. 

I theretore pass on to Mr. J. M. van Maanen, 


| who in Vol. v., p. 515., refers to Nieuhof’s Bra- 


siliaense zee en lantrieze, Amsterdam, 1682, as an 
original authority on the Dodo. I had already 
consulted the translation of this work in Churchill's 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 354.; but neither it nor the 
Dutch edition appear to supply original informa- 
tion. There is, I believe, no proof that Nieuhof 
ever visited Mauritius or saw a Dodo. His figure 
is evidently reduced from the original one in Piso's 
edition of Bontius’s Historia Naturalis et Medica 
Indie Orientalis, 1658, from which almost all the 
figures given by later compilers were copied. And 
Nieuhof's description seems also to be little more 
than a compilation from the accounts of antecedent 
authors. ‘The only point of interest in it is the 
derivation, which Nieuhof alone gives us, of the 
name Dodaers, which refers, as I had conjectured, 
to the rotundity of the bird’s hinder parts and the 
laziness of its movements. Of the name Dronte, 


| however, he gives us no information, and its ety- 


mology is still to seek. 

This brings me to my friend Mr. Hoorrr’s com- 
munication, Vol. vi., p. 34., in which he suggests 
some ingenious and rather recondite heraldic in- 


| vestigations, which may possibly throw light on 


the question, “Why was the Dodo called a 
Dronte.” 
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Mr. Pixxerton, at p. 83. supra, refers toa 
passage of Froberville, from which it is evident 
that a MS. journal by Pingré is still, or was re- 
cently, in existence. As this MS. brings down the 
existence of the Solitaire in Rodriguez to as late a 
date as 1761, it is evidently a very important and 
valuable document; and I should feel greatly 
obliged to any of your readers in Paris who can 
ascertain its whereabouts, and give me any in- 
formation respecting it. It will probably be found 
among the archives of the pet ors des Sciences, 
as it is referred to in the Histoire of that Academy 
for 1776, p. 37., as I have already noticed in The 
Dodo and its Kindred, p. 65. 

I have also to thank Mr. Pinkerton for guiding 
me to a published account of the voyage of the 
Sieur Dubois, and I shall take an early opportunity 
of comparing the published volume with the MS. 
belonging to the Zoological Society, and ascer- 
taining their identity. 

At p. 172. supra, Mr. Pinkerton very justly 
asks whether the “strange fowle” seen by Sir 
Hamon L’Estrange in Loncon, about 1638, may 
not have been a Solitaire rather than a Dodo,— 
as I and others had supposed. I had indeed long 
been aware of the discrepancies between Sir 
Hamon’s description and the features of the true 
Dodo, as handed down to us by other authorities, 
but I merely attributed them to the extreme 
vagueness which attaches to all natural history 
descriptions of that period. I admit, however, 
that it is quite as likely that the showman mis- 
named the bird as that Sir Hamon misdescribed it; 
and the affinities which it seems to present to the 
Solitaire of Leguat may perhaps justify us in re- 
yarding them as identical. The exhibition in 
Condon of a living Solitaire is, however, quite as 
interesting a fact as that of a living Dodo, and 
equally makes us regret that Sir Hamon and his co- 
temporaries did not give us more circumstantial 
accounts respecting it. 

In concluding this notice of the communications 
of others, will you allow me to answer one of my 
own Queries, as to the existence of any additional 

ictures of the Dodo, by referring to the interest- 
ing painting which Mr. W. J. Broderip obligingly 
exhibited last spring to the Zoological Society ? 
Mr. B. has given a full account of it, accompanied 
by an.engraved fac-simile, in the Literary Gazette 
for March 27, 1852. The picture is by Roland 
Savery, who has already supplied us with several 
representations of this bird in different positions, 
and has here given a back view of the Dodaers in 
a highly characteristic and interesting attitude. 
The animation of this design furnishes an addi- 
tional presumption that Savery must have had 
before him a living specimen, which served as the 
model for his various pictures. 

I will conclude by proposing two more Queries 
on this subject, in addition to my former ten. 


| 
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Query 11.—In the Penny Magazine for Jan. 4, 
1834, it is stated that Mr. Reinagle, the eminent 
artist, had sent the editor a letter recording that 
he one day discovered among the cimelia of the 
British Museum “the head and beak, with the 
short thick legs, of a bird, which instantly struck 
him to be those of the Dodo. Mr.R. immediately 
ran with the relics to Dr. Shaw, who in the end 
concurred with him in considering the remains as 
those of the Dodo, the existence of which seemed 
to them as no longer questionable. Mr. R. has not 
been able to learn what became of the fragments, 
but they ought still to be somewhere in the British 
Museum.” If Mr. Reinagle’s reminiscences were 
correct, this statement is of great interest and im. 
portance, and it is surprising that no attention has 
been given to it. I therefore beg to ask whether 
there is any reason to suppose that these relics 
are still “somewhere in the British Museum” ? 
N.B. Of course they have no reference to the well- 
known Dodo's leg in the Bird Gallery, which has 
never been lost sight of since the days of Grew. 

Query 12.—In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
New Series, No. 400. p. 142. for August, 1851, it 
is stated that the Society of Sciences at Haarlem 
have offered a prize for any further information 
concerning the Dodo. Perhaps Mr. van Maansy, 
or some other of your Dutch correspondents, can 
inform me whether this liberal offer has led to any 
result ? H. E. Sreicxianp. 


P.S.—Allow me to take this opportunity of 
observing how greatly your excellent periodical 
would gain in value if you could persuade 
your correspondents more frequently to address 
you by their real names instead of doing so 
by assumed titles. This applies more especially 
to those gentlemen who are so obliging as to 
answer Queries. Their answers frequently re- 
late to simple matters of fact, which no one need 
be ashamed of communicating, and which would 
often gain greatly in value if authenticated bys 
real signature. It is surely a false modesty which 
makes so many learned and well-informed gentle- 
men assume an unmeaning nom-de-guerre in place 
of their true denominations. 

I may mention as an example of the good effects 
of authenticating information, the case of Loudon's 
Magazine of Natural History. This periodical 
passed in 1837 into the hands of Mr. Edward 
Charlesworth, who, among other reforms, insisted 
that his contributors should attach their real 
names to their communications. By this simple 
regulation he shook off a number of timid scrib- 
blers, induced others to bestow more labour on 
their communications, for the accuracy of which 
the publication of their real signatures now ren- 
dered them responsible; and he thus speedily 
cleared his magazine from its former twaddle, and 
raised it into a first-rate scientific publication. 
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NOTES 
THE PASSAME SARES GALIARD. 


Ihave lately found in A True and Exact His- 
tory of the Island of Barbadoes, by Richard Ligon, 
Gent.: London, 1673, a passage that may serve 
gs a note on a stage direction in the 2d part of 
King Henry IV. ’ 

Ligon was passenger on board the good ship 
Achilles, “a vessel of 350 tunns, the master, 
Thomas Crowder of London,” which sailed from 
the Downs on the 16th June, 1647, and touched 
at St. Jago, “one of the isles of Cape Verd, and 
now revolted from the King of Spain to the Por- 
iugal,” to trade for negroes, horses, and cattle, 
which were to be sold at “ the Barbadoes.” While 
their vessel was in harbour, Ligon, and some of 
his fellow-passengers, went on shore and dined 
with the Padre Vagado, governor of the island. 
The extract that follows gives an account of the 
manner in which this “ Portugal” entertained his 
guests during the repast. 

Bernardo Mendes de Sousa, who assisted the 
Padre in doing the honours of his house, was the 
supercargo on board the Achilles, who would wil- 
lingly have made a prize of his charge, if he had 
been supported by Vagado. I hope this short 
setting forth of date, place, circumstances, and 
names may not be considered an unnecessary pre- 
face : 

“Dinner being near half done [the Padre, Bernardo, 
and the other black attendants, waiting on us], in 
comes an old fellow whose complexion was raised out 
of the red Sack, for near that Colour it was; his head 
and beard milk-white; his Countenance bold and cheer- 
fal: a Lute in his hand, and play'd us for a Novelty, 
‘The Passame sares galiard,’ a tune in great esteem in 
Harry the fourths dayes; for when Sir John Falstaff 
makes his Amours to Mistress Doll Tearsheet, Sneake, 
and his Company, the admired fiddlers of that age, 
playes this Tune, which put a thought into my head; 


AND QUERIES. 


} 


that if Time and Tune be the Composits of Music, | 


what a long time this Tune had in sayling from Eng- 
land to this place, But we being sufficiently satisfied 
with this kind of Harmony, desired a song ; which he 
performed in as Antique a manner; both savouring 
much of Antiquity; no Graces, Double Relishes, 
Trillos, Gropos, or Piano forte’s, but plain as a pack- 
staff; his Lute too, was but of ten strings, and that 
was in fashion in King David's dayes; so that the 
rarity of this Antique piece pleas’d me beyond mea- 
sure,” — P, ] 2. 


[Query for the logicians : Was the thought that 
entered into our author’s head a good hypothetical 
argument ? 


All that remains for me now to do, is to point | 


out the stage direction to which I have alluded : 

“ Ist Draw. Why then, cover, and set them down: 
And see if thou can’st find out Sneak’s noise ; Mistress 
Tear-sheet would fain hear some musick, &c, 


° . . . . . . . 
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2nd Draw. I'll see if I can find out Sneak, 


Enter Musick. 


Page. The musick is come, Sir. 
Fal. Let them play ; —Play, Sirs.— Sit on my knee, 
Doll !” &e. 
King Henry IV., Part II. Act II. Se. 4. 


and to refer the reader to the Spectator, No. XI., 
if he wishes to renew his acquaintance with an 
affecting tale, founded on facts recorded in an 
episode in that curious and interesting book, A 
True and Exact History of the Isiand of Barbadoes, 


P. S.—Is the tune of the Galiard known ? 
C. Forses. 
Temple. 


FOLK LORE IN HULL. 


Washing in the same Water. —If two persons 
wash in the same tub together, they will be sure 
to “fall out” before they go to bed. 

An itching Palm. — That if the palm of your 
hand itches, you will be sure to get some money 
either given or paid you, soon. Brutus said his 
friend had an itching palm, that is, he loved 
money. 

Odd Numbers. — They are lucky, except the 
number 13, which is the most unlucky of numbers. 

Tide Time. — A common belief is, that most 
deaths take place at tide time, or turn of the tide. 

That children who cannot retain their water 
may be cured by eating three roasted mice. The 
same dish is also a cure for the hooping-cough. I 
have known them given several times for both 
complaints, and by respectable people. 

Ear-burning. — If your right ear burns, some 
person is speaking well of you; butif your left ear 
burns, they are slandering you. 

To discover the Body of a drowned Person. — 
I have twice seen the following means used to re- 
cover the body of a drowned person. A penny 
roll, with a quantity of quicksilver in a hole in the 
centre, was allowed to float on the water, in the 
firm belief that it would stand still over the place 
where the body lay. In neither case did it suc- 
ceed. 

Cuckoo Penny. —If when you hear this bird 
you turn a penny over in your pocket, you will 
never be without one until you hear him again. 

Crickets. — It is unlucky to kill a cricket. 

Beetles. — If you kill a beetle it is sure to rain. 

Spider. — There is a small black spider that 
often gets on our clothes or hats; this is called a 
“money spider,” and if you kill it you will be 
sure to suffer for it by a lack of the needful. 

Marriage. — Be sure when you go to get mar- 
ried that you don’t go in at one door and out at 


another, or you will always be unlucky. 
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The Bridal Bed and the Death Bed. — Which- 
ever goes to sleep first on the marriage night, will 
be sure to die first ; this is as true as scripture, at 
least they say so. 

Marrying and Burying. — Happy is the bride 
the sun shines on, and blessed is the corpse the 
rain falls on. 

Cures for Warts. —Steal a piece of meat, rub 
your warts with it, then hide the meat, and as it 
decays so will your warts; or, rub them with a 
“bean swad,” then throw the pod away, and as it 
decays so will your wart. 

It's unlucky to meet a funeral ; to rob either a 
robin or a swallow’s nest ; to cross your knife and 
fork, or to upset the saltcellar (if you do the 


latter you must throw a pinch over your left | 


shoulder, and it renders the unlucky deed of non- 
effect) ; to be first wished a merry Christmas or 
happy new year by a fair man. 

Valentine Morn. — You'll marry the man or 
the woman, as the case may be, that you meet the 
first on Valentine morn. 

To give away a knife, a razor, or a pair of 
scissors to a friend, is to cut their acquaintance, 
for you are sure to fall out after; therefore you 
must take money for them, be it ever so little. 

To dream of your Sweetheart.—Take the blade- 
bone of a rabbit and stick nine pins in it, and then 
put it under your pillow, and you will be sure to 
see the object of your affections. 

To cut a child's nails before it is twelve months 
old is unlucky. 

If you wish well to your neighbour's child, when 
it first comes to your house you must give it a 
cake, a little salt, and an egg. 

Nictituis Nicro.us. 

Hull. 


Hlinor Aates, 


MS. Notes in Books.—In a fine copy of the 
Rituale ad usum Diwcesis Silvanectensis, Auctoritate 
Illustrissimi ac Reverendissimi D.D. Joannis Ar- 
mandi de Roquelaure Episcopi Silvanectensis edi- 
tum, in my possession, is the following note upon 
the fly-leaf, which appears to me worthy of pre- 
servation in your columns: 


“ Liber hic ab IIlustrissimo Domino Joanne Armando 
de Roquelaure Archiepiscopo Mechliniensi (olim Epi- 
scopo Sylvanectensi), datus fuerat Dono Amplissimo 
Domino Joanni Francisco Glusleno Hulen ejus Vica- 
rio Generali, qui wtate sexaginta et octo annorum vita 
funetus est anno 1815 die 16"* Junii mane circa quin- 
tam postquam annis quadraginta seminario Mechli- 
niensi prasidisset Doctrind, zelo discreto, et vite 
perfecte exemplo: et mihi alumno ejus et amico 
propria ejusdem presidis et amici memoria oblatus 
est pretiosus hic liber ab ejus ultime voluntatis exe- 
cutore pro pretio a me estimando quandoquidem Con 


ventum Filiarum Charitatis ab Amplissimo Mechlinie 
| institutum ex asse heredem fecerat. — R. J. O. 
Ita est M. R. Sercus Dec* et 

past. ad I= Cotm.” 


The volume is a quarto, printed “ Silvanecti, 
| Typis Nicolai des Rocques. ... . M.DCC.LXIV, cum 
privilegio Regis.” In some instructions “ De Mg. 
teria Baptismi” is the following curious passage 
relative to filling the font : 


“ Quod si aqua conglaciata sit, curet [i. e. parochus} 
ut liquefiat: sin autem ex parte congelata sit, aut 
nimium frigida; poterit parum aque naturalis non 
benedictz calefacere, & admiscere aqux baptismali in 
vasculo ad id parato, & ea tepefacta uti ad baptizandum, 

| ne noceat infanti.”—Page 7. 


In the office for baptism is an address ad cir- 
cumstantes in the vulgar tongue (French). The 
questions and responses, Abrenuntias Satane? &c., 
| are permitted to be put either in Latin or French. 
| Silvanectis is the latinized name of Senlis, in the 
department of the Oise. 

W. Sparrow Simpsoy, B.A. 





“ Clamour your Tongues,” Winter's Tale, Act IV. 
| Sc. 3. — This phrase has given much difficulty to 
| the commentators of Shakspeare. Accidental 
reading has induced me to believe that the word 
“clamour” is a misprint for the word “chommer,” 
where the A has been mistaken for an J. I find 
in Cotgrave that the word “ chommer ” is to cease 
from work, and is exactly the sense required in 
this passage, “ Hold your tongues.” Many French 
words were in common use in Shakspeare’s time, 
of which this is likely to have been one. M. 
Monnoye, explaining the word “ chommer,” says 
“étre en repos.” ‘ 

Another curious instance of a typographical 
error occurs in Henry IV., Act III. Se. 1.: 

“ Then happy low, lie down,” 


| which is placed in contrast to regal disquiet, and 
manifestly signifies — 





“ Then happy lowly clown, 
Uneasy is the head that wears a crown.” 


The word lowly was formerly written lowlie, and 
any one who will take the trouble may perceive 
that in careless writing the word clown might be 
easily corrupted into down, by an approximation 
of the curve of the letter c to the letter / in clown. 
Again, in a passage in Julius Cesar : 
« And crimson’d in thy lethe.” 


Is not this a misprint for dethe, “ death?” 
James CoRnisH. 


“ I wait but for my guard.”—Vide Shakspeare, 
King Henry V., Act LV. Sc. 2., the last speech in 
the scene: 

“I wait but for my guard; on to the field,” &e. 
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— 


Would it not appear by the context that this 
should be read thus — 


«I wait but for my guidon: to the field,” &c. ? 
Mr. Malone, in his note on this passage, comes 
very near the above reading, but does not quite 
hit it. Dr. Johnson seems at a loss to know the 
meaning at all. 


| 
| 


A guidon is well known to be a | 


Can you, Mr. Editor, or any of your learned cor- 
respondents, give any account of this individual ? 
J. B. Warrsorne. 





Queries. 
MONUMENT OF RICHARD STRONGBOW. 
Will you have the kindness to insert, in “ N. & 


small banner : it is so called even now in some of | Q.,” the following extract taken from Thomas 


our cavalry regiments. 

C. H. would like to know if this is the first time 
this reading has been thought of, and, if not, where 
it was first published? Also, if any reading can 
be suggested as more likely to give the author's 
meaning ? C. 


September, 1752.—One hundred years since the 
month of September was remarkable for consisting 
of only nineteen days, and for not having a full 
moon. 

I send you an extract from Parker’s Ephemeris 
for 1752, now before me :— 


“ September hath 19 days. 





First quarter . ° - 15 day at 1 after, 
Fullmoon . . - 23 day at 1 after. 
Last quarter . . - 30 day at 2 after. 
| | | M 
M. = , Moon Moon 
D. Holydays and others. eset, | sets. | 
1 | Giles Abbot . - | $a 37 | 8a 7 
2 | London burnt . -|4 26/18 24] 


| | 

“ According to act of parliament passed in the four- 
teenth year of his Majesty's reign, and in the year of 
our Lord 1751, the Old Style ceases here and the New 
takes place, and consequently the next day, which in 
the Old account would have been the 3rd, is now to 
be called the 14th; so that all the intermediate nomi- 
nal days from the 2nd to the 14th are omitted, or rather 
annihilated, this year, and the month contains no more 
than nineteen days, as the title at the head expresses, 


“The New Style begins— 











14 | Holy Cross . . 1515 9a 28 
15 . 16 3 | 10 18 
Hans, 


Tolli, a Sculptor.—In making recently a cur- 
sory examination of the monuments in Worcester 


Cathedral, I met with the name of the sculptor of 


the tomb erected to the memory of a former bishop 


Cromwell’s Excursions through Ireland, vol. i. : 


“ In the nave (Christ's Cathedral, Dublin) are several 
monuments, one of which, bearing figures said to repre- 
sent Richard Strongbow and his wife Eva, has the 
following inscription : 

‘THIS : AVNCYENT . MONVMENT: OF: RYCHARD: STRANG= 
BOWE : CALLED : COMES : STRANGVLENSIS : LORD : OF? 
CHEPSTO : AND : OGNY : THE : FIRST : AND: PRYNCIPALL 
INVADER : OF : IRELAND: 1169: Qui : opr: 1177: THE: 
MONVMENT : WAS: BROKEN: BY ; THE : FALL: OF : THE: 
ROFF : AND ; BODYE : OF : CHRISTES : CHURCHE : IN: AN®: 
1562: AND. SET: VP : AGAYNE: AT: THE: CHARGYS: OF: 
THE : RIGHT ; HONORABLE : SR : HENRI: SYDNEY: KNYGHT ¢ 
OF . THE : NOBLE : ORDER : LE: PRESIDENT ; OF : WAILES ¢ 


| LE: DEPUTY: OF : IRELAND: 1570.’ 





“ But doubts have been entertained whether the illus- 
trious chieftain was actually buried in this cathedral, 
and, if he were, whether this has been correctly stated 
to be his monument. Leland mentions an epitaph, 
‘ Hic jacet Ricis Strongbow,’ &c., as occurring on the 
walls of the chapter-house in Gloucester Cathedral: 
but the testimony of Giraldus Cambrensis, a cotem- 
porary historian, who expressly states that his obsequies 
were celebrated ‘ in ecclesia Sancta Trinitatis, we 


| think, should prevent further question as to the place 


| of his interment. 


As to the identity of the monument, 
Sir Richard Hoare remarks that ‘though the general- 
ity of authors seem to think that Strongbow was buried 
in Christ’s Church, still some doubt may be entertained 
if this effigy has been rightly attributed to him. The 
knight bears on his shield the following arms. : viz. 
“ Argent, on a chief azure, three crosses crosslets fitchée 
of the field.” On referring to Enderbie, and also to an 
ancient manuscript by George Owen, I find that the 
arms of this chieftain were, “ Or, three chevrons gules, 
a crescent for difference.” How then can this be the 
effigy of Strongbow ?’” 


It is well known that he was surnamed Strong- 
bow on account of his strength and skill in archery; 


| and it is even said that his arms were so long that 


of the diocese, who died in the year 1591. On the | 


end of the tomb is inscribed — 


“ Antoni . Tolli 
Me x Fecit.” 


| dents will unravel the mystery. 


he could touch his knees, when in an erect posi- 
tion, with the palms of his hands. He married the 
daughter of Dermot MacMurchad, King of Lein- 
ster, and had issue a daughter. His father was 
Gilbert de Clare, created Earl of Pembroke and 
Lord of Striguil, in 1139, who was nephew of 
Walter Fitz-Richard de Clare, Lord of Chepstow, 
the founder of Tintern Abbey. 

The accounts of Richard Strongbow’s burial- 


| place being so conflicting, I was induced to send 


this Query, hoping that some of your correspon- 
Marque. 
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Vol. iv., p. 142., suggested that Ackey Trade means 
| the African gold-dust trade, for which it seems g 
weight is used of 20), grains Troy, called Ackey, 
If we accept this as the true solution, the “}” 
awkwardly prefixed to Ackey Trade must haye 
reference to some higher denomination of coin: 
but I have only met with the piece described by 
J.N.C. Quere, Where and for whom were they 
struck? A note to this, seeing the date is s 
recent as 1818, may reasonably be expected, 
Such coins could scarcely be current in any of our 
possessions without the cognisance of the pro 

authorities; and an inquiry at the Mint would 
probably be successful. Quere also, has the term 
Ackey any connexion with Accra, the name (evi- 
dently native) of the English fortified settlement 
situated nearly in the centre of the Gold Coast? 

Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


MEDALLIC QUERIES. 


I shall feel much obliged if any of the contri- 
butors to “ N. & Q.” can inform me — 

1. To which of the Alphonsos the following coin, 
which is of gold the size of a sovereign, but much 
thinner, must be attributed : — Ob. Shield of arms 
crowned, “ Alfonsus Dei Gracie Regis.” Rev. A 
cross in a bordure of four arches, “ Alfonsus Dei 
Gr.+Cruxatus?” The legend on either side is 
rather perplexing and worthy of note, as well as 
the repetition of the name, which is unusual. It 
was found on the northern shore of Mount’s Bay, 
after a severe gale which displaced the shingle ; is 
in a fine state of preservation; and, from the form 
of the letters, apparently of the fourteenth century. 
This would give it to Alphonso IV.; and the re- 
verse may have reference to the assistance he ren- 
dered Alphonso XI. of Spain against the Moors. 
But this is mere conjecture, as I have not been | 
able to meet with any work on Portuguese coins. | ANTI-JACOBIN SONG. 

2. What is to be understood by the word “rrr,” 
which is repeated three times on the edge of the 
larger Sardinian silver coins? I am aware that it | 
has been read “Fortitudo Ejus Rempublicam 





“ As I was a-walking through fair London city, 
I saw an old woman sit spinning of time! 
I thought her invention was wondrously pretty, 
The thread that she spun was so excellent fine! 


tenet ;" but this appears rather foreed, as there is| yer hair it was like the blossoms of May, 
never any mark of separation between the letters. | Her countenance also most fair to behold ! 
3. The meaning of the word Bilaeum on the fol- And as she keeps spinning and merrily singing, 
lowing piece of money, which is diamond-shaped, Great news to the Tories, I have to unfold. 
and about the size of a sixpence. Ob. “ Post The Pope . 2 ; ‘ ‘ . 
Tenebras Lux,” 1517. Rev. “1v. Bilaeum Argen- | ‘ , ° , ; ‘ ° . 
toratense, 1617.” At the sale of Mr. Moule’s coins And on with the rabble came old father Petre, 
in June last, it was inadvertently classed, probably | With his bald shining pate, close at his back, 


They talked about things, of subjects and kings, 


from its bearing the well-known motto of Geneva, y abou n 
As if all their vain glory was mounted on wings.” 


with the coins of Switzerland; but it evidently 
belongs to Strasburg (Argentoratum). The motto | . Pe Se ee eS ee 
and date on the obverse refer to the theses enun- The above song is traditionary in Suffolk im the 
ciated in that year by Luther against the sale of | families of the old Covenanters, among whom s 
Indulgences; Strasburg, by commemorating on | branch of that from which Oliver Cromwell took 
its coins the centenary of that event, wishing to | his wife may be numbered. I should be glad, 
express its attachment to the principles of the | through the medium of “N. & Q,” to have the 
Reformation. Queere, Does Bilaewm mean Billon, | missing words supplied. The air is still imprinted 
which is pronounced by the French trisyllabically | 02 My memory as it was reported to have been 
Bi-leon? Dueange probably gives the word: | Sung morc than a century ago by a very aged man 
but I have not the Glossarium by me to refer to. | With fair complexion, and long white hair flow- 
The “1v.” may stand for four groschen. ing down to his shoulders ; his voice, though very 
4. I should be glad to gain some information | feeble, was clear; and it was not without trouble 
respecting a medal which has in the field a church | that he performed the trills and shakes requisite 
with a crocketted spire surmounted by a cock | for the due performance of the air. At the end of 
rising from a massive tower, and over, I presume, | each verse, he cast a timid glance around and 
its eastern end an elevated cross. Legend: “Stet | cried, “ Silence, gentlemen! silence, gentlemen! 
Protectore Jehova.” Rev. The symbolic serpent, | 28 if he had been accustomed to some demonstra- 
typical of eternity, held at equal distances by three | tion of approbation or reproof, though none what- 
hands with ruffles turned back, inclosed in an | ever had ever been offered at the period referred 
outer circle. Legend: “Love as Brethren.” | to. , B— 
should assign this to the middle of the seven- | Greenwich. 
teenth century, but am desirous to know on what 
Occasion it was struck. Joux J. A. Boast. | wrentart MONUMENT AND QUARTERING OF ARMS. 


P.S.—I should like to call attention again tothe | There is a monument in Winchester Cathedral 
inquiry by J. N. C. in Vol. iv., p. 40. W. T., in | about which I should be glad to receive some i- 
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formation. It is the figure of a knight in ring 
mail. It has ailettes, rarely found on stone effi- 
gies: they are lateral and plain. The- surcoat is 
jong in front as well as behind, and entirely hides 
the knees. The general style of the figure would 


accord with the latter part of Edward I.’s reign. | 


The shield, however, says Edward LIL; for on it 
are arms quartered, which does not occur, I be- 
lieve, before this reign. Milner (vol. ii. p. 75.) 
ives the arms, and adds a few words about the 
Bright. 

“Two bulls passant, gorged with collars and bells, 
quarterly with three garbs, for the princely family of 
De Foix, of which was Captal de la Buch ( Bouch Piers 
de Greilly), Knight of the Garter of the first creation 
by Edward ILI. Hic jacet Willielmus comes de In- 
sula Vana, alias Wineall. 

“ The parish lies upon the river (near Winchester), 
and may have been formerly insulated.” 

“Earl of Winnall” (Verger's account). “Wyn- 
hale” is the name of the place in the Records. It 
is now called Winnall. John de Foix, son of the 
Capitan de la Busche, was, according to Dugdale 
(Nicolas negat), created Earl of Kendal c. 1449. 
Can tradition, out of this, have created an Earl of 
Winnall? The knight was probably Dominus de 
Wynhale. 

The Earl of Pembroke, who died 22 Edward IIL, 
bore Hastings and Valences quarterly. 

Is there an earlier well-authenticated instance 
of arms borne quarterly ? Yorke ( Uuion of Honour, 
ee so represents the arms of Hugh Despenser, 

arl of Winchester (who was beheaded 1326) ; 
and Mr. Dillwyn (Archeological Journal, vol. iii. 
p- 277.) found at Meath encaustic tiles with ar- 
morial bearings; among these Despenser quar- 
terly. Neath was part of the possessions of 
Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, whose sister and co- 
heir was married to Hugh Despenser the younger, 
who was executed 1326. The arms on the tile 
may be his son’s, who married a Montacute, and 
their arms are on another. This son, [ugh the 
third, died in 1348. 

According to Yorke, the De Foix arms were 
cows, not bulls, as Milner calls them. Perhaps 
arms were quartered earlier on the Continent than 
in England. F. L. 


Minor Queries. 


English Nobleman in the Service of Henri 
Quatre. —A French MS. of 1653, which as 


authority quotes another MS. journal, a writer of 


the time of Henry IV. of France, and resident at 

leppe, says that “ M. de Vardes left Dieppe the 
Ist August, 1489, to join the king (Henry IV.). 

took with him a young English lord, whose 
train consisted of seven horses very magnificently 
equipped, and of several men so well armed that 
every one admired the followers of that stranger.” 
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Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
who this lord was, and whether the Mémoires of 
the time mention any one who took service with 
Henry IV. in 1589 ? E. N. W. 


Southwark. 


“ The Shift Shifted.”—On the 10th of December, 
1716, Isaac Dalton being convicted a second time 
for publishing The Shift Shifted, was sentenced to 
stand in the pillory in Newgate Street, fined 
twenty marks, and to be imprisoned a year after 
his first imprisonment expired. Any one of your 
subscribers who can state the nature of this pub- 
lication will oblige your constant reader 

W. D. Haacarp. 


The Chaunting of Jurors. —It appears by a 
petition which was presented to the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, in the year 1669, by John 
Voyle, “a poore distressed Englishman” from 
Pembrokeshire, stating that he “ beinge a young 
slipp, parted from his friends in England and came 
to Dublin, where he met with a Captain George 
Pardon, who took him to the county of Clare, and 
bound him apprentice to a ship carpenter ; that a 
difference arose between the captain and the car- 
penter, and the captain sent the petitioner to 
gaol, who had no friends to bail him; that he was 
accused of perjury by the captain, indicted, found 
guilty, fined 202. and committed to the county 
gaol, where he has remained in irons, living upon 
the charity of good people since the 9h of Ja- 
nuary, 1667.” It further appears by a certificate 
of several justices of the peace, that the petitioner 
traversed the ind’ctmeat at the quarter sessions, 
and was found guilty upon the evidence — 

“of one that tooke his oath to give evidence for the 
King, but said nothing materiall in the least to prove 
the same, but yet the jury found him guilty, at which 
the Beuch admireing called them to goe back and 
chaunt further on it, and sinee there was no evidence, 
to make a return suitable, but they refused,” 

May I take leave to ask, Is it meant by the word 
“channt ” that the jury should further deliberate, 
and has the word been used in England in that 


sense ? J.F.F. 
Dublin. 
Remarkable Voyage.—In Fournier's Hydro- 


graphy, book iv. chap. v., edit. 1643, is the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ Nous scavons que les Anglois ont fait plus de 800 
lieues sans voir terre dans une chaloupe pour traverser 
des Isles Bermude en Ireland, par une mer des plus 
faschieuses que soient au monde, que si une chaloupe de 
$ tonneau a peu tenir des hommes et de vivres suffi- 
sants pour un tel traiet : pourquoi les anciens n'auront- 
ils peu faire le mesme,” &c. 

Is there any mention of any such voyage being 
performed, and, if so, what was the date, by whom, 
and on what account was it undertaken ? 
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Pére Fournier also says (on the authority of 
Claudian) that the English are so fond of the sea 
“qu'ils se plaisoient mesme 2 porter des habits de 
couleur de mer.” E. N. W. 

Southwark, 


“A Hair of the Dog that bit you.”—Was it cus- 
tomary with our forefathers to cure a victim of 
dog’s teeth with a hair of the offending animal ? 

The “hair of the dog” now means, the “ wee 
sup 0’ whiskey” which is taken asa cure, by one 
who has been a victim of “ dog's nose.” ‘Trcrpe. 


 Bibere Papaliter, to drink like a Pope. What 


Piscator gave origin to this expression? R. W. F. 


“ Caudam deme, volat.”—Who was the author of 
the following lines : 
“ Caudam deme, volat: caput aufer, splendet in armis; 
Totum sume, fluit ; viscera tolle, dolet.” 
( Answer Vulturnus. ) 


J. R. Retron. 


Oblations.—In Herrick’s Fairy Land (Clarke's 
edit., London, 1844, vol. ii. p. 73.) occur the fol- 
lowing lines : 

* They have their book of homilies ; 
And other scriptures, that design 
A short but righteous discipline. 
The bason stands the board upon 
To take the free oblation ; 
A little pindust which they hold 
More precious than we prize our gold. 
Which charity they give to many 
Poor of the parish, if there’s any.” 

The use of the word “ oblation,” for alms offered 
for the poor, is curious. Does it occur in this 
sense in other writers of the seventeenth century? 


. 
‘4s 


Eiebreis. — Sandys (Travels, pp. 67, 68.) says: | 


“Into the same hue do they dy their eiebreis and 
eye-browes,” &c. 
Eiebreis appears to mean eyelashes. Is the word 
found in any dictionary, and what is its derivation ? 
In Halliwell I find “ eye-brekes=eyelids,” North. 
Also “ eye-breen=eyebrows,” Lance. INTEGER. 


Huguenots in Ireland.—I am very anxious to 


band, the Duke of Chevreuse, was ambassador 
extraordinary from Louis XIIL, to be present a 
the solemnisation of the marriage of Charles J. 
with Henrietta Maria, on May 13, 1625; and he 
was elected K.G. July 4, and installed Dee. 13, 
1625. The Duchess was a great favourite with 
Charles I.’s queen, and was present when Prince 
| Charles * was inaugurated K.G. in 1638, and the 
| queen and the duchess were the only persons 
allowed to be seated while the election of the 
young prince was proceeding. (Parentalia of Sir 
| C. Wren.) She had while in France rendered her- 
self obnoxious to the hatred of Richelieu, and the 
sanguinary cardinal had despatched his guards to 
arrest her, when, finding herself very closely pur- 
| sued, she crossed the river Somme a a nage, and 
escaped to Calais and England: but what induced 
| her to swim across the Thames does not appear. 
| She was very beautiful, and was a woman of most 
| licentious gallantry. Her greatest favourite in 
England was the first Duke of Buckingham (the 
| favourite of James I.), who was assassinated by 
| Felton in 1628. Much may be seen concerning 
| this lady in Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz, 
Mémoires de Guy Joli et Mme. la Duchesse de 
Nemours, Finetti Philoxenis, &c. 
The Duke of Chevreuse died in 1657; the 
Duchess in 1679, aged seventy-nine years. ¢. 
Richmond, Surrey. 





“ Hardened and Annealed.” — Can any of your 
correspondents inform me whence the annexed 
quotation is taken; it occurs in the Rey. C.J. 
Abraham's Lenten Lectures, lect. xv. : 
| Like as an earthly parent sends us out into the 
| world by degrees to be ‘hardened and annealed, while 
on the stithy grows the steel.’” 


HT. 
Cawarden Family.—I should feel greatly obliged 
' to any of your readers who would refer me to 
pedigrees (MS. or printed) of the Cawarden or 
Carwardine family of Herefordshire. C. K.P. 
Newport, Essex. 





The Dutch East-India Company.—The common 
source of information on the early voyages of the 
Dutch East-India Company is the work entitled 





obtain information relative to the settlement of | Recueil des voiages qui ont servi a U établissement et 
Huguenots in different parts of Ireland. Can any | aur progrés de la compagnie des Indes Orientales, 
of your numerous correspondents direct me to | formée dans les Provinces-Unies des Pais-Bas, 
MSS. or printed works which furnish materials in | which was edited by Constantin de Renneville, and 
extenso, or incidental, and which throw light on | printed at Amsterdam in 1702, 1725, &c. 
this eventful movement ? Crericus (D.) On an examination of the Begin ende voortgangh 
van de vereenhigde Nederlantsche geoctroyeer de 
The Duchesse de Chevreuse swimming across the Oost-Indische Compagnie, 1646, oblong folio, two 
bo yar —~ Allow — to inquire if any reader o volumes, it proves to be the original of the French 
N. & Q." can refer me to some account of this | work —a circumstance which seems to have escaped 
feat, performed by the Duchess of Chevreuse, and | aj} our bibliographers. 
celebrated by Sir John Mennis in his Musarum = 
Delicia, Lond. 1656, pages 49 and 50. Her hus- | 
' 


* Charles II., then eight years old. 
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The imprint of the Dutch work is merely Ge- 
druckt in den Jaere 1646. Under what sanction 
was it produced? By whom was it edited ? 
Where was it printed? These are important 
questions with regard to all historical works; and 
which, in this instance, I can nowhere find 
answered. The volumes appear in the Bibliotheca 
exquilissima of Pierre Vander Aa, which was pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1729, but the catalogue affords 
no information beyond the title of the work. It 
could not have been a surreptitious publication, as 
it contains about 220 plates. 

Doubtless the editor of the Dutch work availed 
himself of the folio narratives which were edited 
by Girard de Veer, G.—M.—A.—W.—L. and 
others, and printed at Amsterdam by Cornille 
Nicolas; but I conceive he had also access to 
eflicial documents. Botton Corner. 


Church Bells. — I have seen it stated that Frater 
Johannes Drabicius, in his book De Calo et Ca- 
lesti Stat, printed at Mentz in 1718, employs 425 

ages to prove that the employment of the blest 
in heaven will be in the continual ringing of bells. 
Is this a fact ? and can any of your readers give 
any information respecting the book and _ its 
writer ? E. A. H. L. | 


The Irish Convocation. —When were the last 
meetings of the Irish Convocation held? What 
was the nature and constitution of the Irish Con- 
vocation? and where can I find any record of 
their transactions ? W. Fraser. 


Marriage of Greeks in England.— Many re- 
spectable Greek merchants have, within the last 
twenty years, settled in England; and several 
marriages have taken place amongst them. | 

The marriage ceremony having been performed | 
in their own dwellings, and, as I understand, 
without any licence or previous ceremony, either 
in a church or before a registrar — 

Query, how is the issue of such marriages legi- 
timised in England, the Greeks being neither Jews 


nor Quakers ? | Se A 


Walter Haddon. — He was one of the masters of 
the Court of Requests in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Are there any more particulars extant con- 
cerning him? and what is the date of his death ? 
His widow became the wife of Sir Henry Cobham: 
what is the date of this marriage? Sir Henry 
died, leaving her surviving: what is the date of 
his death ? and was he any branch of the Cobham 
family mentioned in Dugdale ? W. H. Harr. 





Minor Queries Answered. 


Catching a Tartar.— What is the earliest in- 
stance of the use of this expression? It is of such 


frequent occurrence that I need cite but a single 
passage from a recent publication : 

“ When we accommodate Christianity to corrupt 
human nature, instead of gaining those whom we strive 
to conciliate, we are in danger of losing our own faith. 
We are like the man who boasted of having ‘caught 
a Tartar,’ when the fact was that the Tartar caught 
him.” — Cautions for the Times, p. 83., by Professor 
Fitzgerald, under the superintendence and revision of 
Archbishop Whately. 

Errionnacu. 


[Grose says, “ This saying originated from a story 
of an Irish soldier in the Imperial service, who, in a 
battle against the Turks, called out to his comrade 
that he had caught a Tartar. ‘ Bring him along, then,’ 
said he. ‘ He won't come,’ answered Paddy, ‘ Then 
come along yourself,’ replied his comrade. ‘¢ Arrah,’ 
cried he, ‘ but he won't let me.’”] 


Derivation of “* Huguenot.”— What is the deri- 
vation of the term Huguenot; and has the follow- 
ing circumstance any bearing on it ? 

In the Vita S. Irenei, Op., ed. Lutet. (Paris), 
1675, in describing the infamous desecration of him 
who was the great assailant of the Gnostic heresies, 
the writer says: 

“ Qui Gnosticos represserat, ejus reliquia Hu- 
Gnosticorum cruentatas jam pridem sanguine bonorum 
ac barbaras manus, effugere non potuerunt.” 


And this term Hu-Gnostici is deliberately retained 
in the notes through the edition above named. 


M. A. 


[ An interesting article on the derivation of Hugue- 
not will be found in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
vol. xx. p. 381. Pasquier, in his Recherches de la 
France, vol. viii. p. 53., has an entire chapter on the 
origin of the name. ] 


Rev. Peter Layng.—I have a quarto volume 
entitled Several Pieces in Prose and Verse, by Mr. 
Layng, 1748. It is marked rare, and priced 
highly by Lowndes and others. There is also, in 
the British Museum, a pamphlet entitled The 
Judgment of Hercules, &c., by Rev. Peter Layng, 
4to.: Eton, 1748; but I have in vain sought there 
and elsewhere for a curious satirical poem by the 
same author, called The Rod. Can any of your 


| correspondents inform me where this may be seen, 


and also communicate some particulars of its 
author? He was M.A. and rector of Everton, 
Northamptonshire. E. D. 


[The Rod, a Poem, 4to., Oxford, 1754, is in the 
Douce Collection. In the catalogue it is attributed 
to the Rev. Henry Layng, of New College, Oxford. 
There appears to have been another Henry Layng, of 
Balliol College, and rector of Paulerspury in North- 
amptonshire, who flourished about this time, and pro- 
jected a translation of Tasso, and translated a part of 
Homer for Pope. Consult Baker's Northamptonshire, 
vol. ii, part v. p. 205., and Gent. Mag., vol. lxiii, 
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pp. 292. 392. The Rev. Peter Layng was Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. See an epigram on him 
in Cole’s MSS,, vol. xxxi. p. 131.] 


Coventry.—Whence the origin of the expression 
of “ Putting ome in Coventry?” A friend informs 
me he has always understood that it took its rise 
thus: If a soldier was found to be a coward he 
was sent te Coventry, as being a central town of 
England, and a place where he was least likely to 


be exposed to the terrors of an unfriendly army. | 


Is it even so? or is it derived from the French 


word couvent, a convent, which seems to me more | 


apposite, as signifying seclusion from the rest of 
mankind ? Wa. W. 
Islington. 


[The best explanation of this expression is that given 
in The Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xv. part ii. 
p- 168. “ The inhabitants of Coventry were formerly 
most decidedly averse from any correspondence with 
the military quartered within their limits. A female 
known to speak to a man in a scarlet coat became 
direetly the object of town scandal. So rigidly indeed 
did the natives abstain from communication with all 
who bore his Majesty's military commission, that 
officers were here confined to the interchanges of the 


mess-room ; and in the mess-room the term of ‘ send- | 
ing a man to Coventry,’ if you wish to shut him from | 


society, probably originated. ”] 


Bonnyclubber. — Strafford, writing to Lord 
Cottington in 1635, highly extols this drink : 

“Te is the bravest, freshest drink you ever tasted. 
Your Spanish Don would, in the heats of Madrid, 
hang his nose and shake his beard an hour over every 
sup he took of it, and take it to be the drink of the 
gods all the while.”— Lord Strafford’s Letters, vol. i. 
p. 441, 

“ We scorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o’er our Bonnyelabber.” 
The Intelligencer, No. 8. : Lond, 1730. 

Of what was this drink composed ? 

Mariconpa. 

[ Todd derives it from the Irish baine (milk), and 
clabar (mire), a word used in Ireland for sour butter- 
milk. From Ben Jonson it would seem to have been 
beer and butter-milk mixed together : 

“ That driven down 
With beer and butter-milk, mingled together, . . . 
To drink such balderdash, or bonny-clapper !” 
The New Inn, Act I. Se. 1.] 


Bassano's “Church Notes.” —Where are Bas- 


in their Magna Britannia (Derbyshire), to be | 





year 1710, by Francis Bassano, a herald Painter of 
Derby, which we purchased some years since, with q 
collection of Cheshire MSS., and which it is our inten. 
tion to deposit in the Heralds’ College.”] 


Degradation from Holy Orders. —Ts_ there 
any instance in the Church of England, since 
the Reformation, of a priest having been de. 
graded or deposed from his orders? What 

| ceremony has. been or would be used in such g 
case? The thirty-eighth Canon provides such a 
deposition, as a final punishment for “ revolting 
after subscription.” W. Frases. 
{ De, Alexander Leighton, author of Zion's Plea, was 
| degraded in the High Commission Court, Nov. 9, 1530, 
| See Rushworth’s Hist, Collect., vol. i. part ii. pp. 56, 57.; 
and An Epitome or Briefe Discoverie of the Great Troubles 
of Dr. Leighton, p. 82. 4to. 1646. For the various 
forms of deprivation of clergy, consult Gibson's Codez, 
pp- 1068. and 1443.) 


| The Duc de Normandie, who pretended to be 

the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. He resided in 
| England for some time, and died at Delft in 1845. 
| Is there any account of his life to be met with? 
W. H. Haar. 
New Cross, Hatcham. 


[See Biographie de Lonis- Charles de France, ex-Due 
de Normandie, Fils de Louis XVI., connu sous le Nom 
de L’ex- Buron de Richemont, Tirée des Mémoires dum 
| contemporain, qui se trouvent Rue Neuve- Saint- Merri 35, 

12mo., Paris, 1848, pp. 24. Consult also “ N. & Q,,” 
| Vol. iv., pp. 149. 195.] 





Replies. 
LEGEND OF SIR RICHARD BAKER. 
(Vol. ii., p. 67.) 

I do not know whether you may think it worth 
| while to refer now to any thing which appeared 
| so long ago as mt en 35th Number ; but should 

you be so disposed, you have it in your power to 
| correct some very extraordinary errors committed 

by your correspondents. I allude to the article 
| at p. 67., headed “ Folk Lore,” and purporting to 
| give an account of what the writer saw and h 
| in Cranbrook Church with regard to Sir Richard 
| Baker and his monument. 
| There does not appear to have been any me- 

morial whatever of the Bakers in Cranbrook 

Church before the year 1736, when a cumbrous 
| but costly monument was erected in the south 


ition of this monument was found to be 80 


sano’s Church Notes, so often quoted by the Lysons | aisle by John Baker Dowel, « descendant. The 
| 


found ? and do they refer exclusively to the county 
of Derby ? 
Manchester. 
[At p. 2. of the volume quoted by our correspondent, 
the Lysons say, “ We have supplied some notices of 
tombs from a volume of Church notes, taken about the 


inconvenient, that some few years ago it was 
removed to the south chancel, where it at present 
stands. And now for your correspondent F. L. 
She says, she saw suspended over his tomb, the 
gauntlet, gloves, helmet, spurs, &c. of the deceased ; 
and what particularly attracted her attention was, 
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that the gloves were red. These red gloves are 
made the foundation of a very pretty story, which 
is said to be well known at Cranbrook as a tradi- 
tion. Perhaps you will scarcely believe me, when 
I say that the whole of this is a pure fiction. 
There are not, nor ever were there, any gauntlet, 
gloves, or other monumental insignia of any kind, 
suspended over Baker’s monument, nor even 
within sight of it. ‘The banners, helmets, gauntlets, 
shields, swords, &c., which are the only things of 
the kind that F. L. could have seen, are in another 
chancel, and all belong to the ancient family of 
Roberts of Glassenbury in Cranbrook; as the 
crest on the helmets, and the blazon on the shields 
and tabard, undeniably prove. 

Having restored to their rightful owner these 
red gloves—which, by-the-bye, are more brown 
than red—let us go to the tradition. The story is 
wholly unknown in Cranbrook, and I do not be- 
lieve that F. L. could have heard it there. The 
only traditional story, which I can discover, relat- 
ing to the Bakers is this : —Sir John Baker, who 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer and Privy Coun- 
sellor to Henry VIII., Edward VL, and Queen 
Mary, is said to have rendered himself very ob- 
noxious in consequence of the very prominent 

he took in oppressing the followers of the 
formed religion. He, it is said, had procured 
an order for the burning two culprits, and would 
have certainly carried the order into execution 
but that the death of the queen disappointed his 
intentions. It is said that the news of the queen’s 
death reached him at a spot where three roads 
met, and which is now known by the name of 
Baker's Cross. Whether there be any truth in 


this legend, I cannot say; but most probably he | 
obtained the name of Bloody Baker as being the | 


known enemy of the Reformers, and in the same 





the long-since departed Long Parliament.” — Mola 
Asinaria, by Mr, Saml. Butler, printed privately 
anno 1659, reprinted anno 1715. 


“ He lived and died a Colonel, 
And for The Good Old Cause stood buff, 
*Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff.” 
Hudibras's Epitaph, 


In a book which professes to be The Third and 
Last Volume of Posthumous Works, written by 
Mr. Samuel Butler: London, printed for Sam. 
Briscoe, 1717, 32mo., we find the following : 


“ A Coffin for The Good Old Cause; or, A Sober 
Word by way of Caution to the Parliament and Army, 
or such in both as have prayed, fought, and bled for 
their Preservation, Written by Sir Samuel Luke; 
printed in the year 1660.” 


In an admirable series of papers which appeared 
weekly, Lond., 1717 and 1718, occurs the follow- 
ing passage, the writer treating of the 29th of May: 

“ A day that not only restored our laws and rightful 
monarch, but rung the knell of a wild democracy, 
and delivered us from a mechanic ministry of Jere- 
boam’s Calves: a promiscuous Rout of Coblers, Wea- 
vers, and Tinkers, the refuse of Shop-boards, Looms, 
and Woolcombers, that had set up a Church Militant 
of Booted Apostles; that had rifled the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, and could alternately Preach and Fight, 
and blasphemously call upon God to sanctify the greatest 
Rebellion and the grossest Rogueries that ever the 
Sun beheld. Yet these Priests of Baal had so poisoned 
the minds of the populace with such delusive Enchant- 
ments that from Rings, Bodkins, and Thimbles, like 
the Israelitish Calf of old, would start up a troop of 
horse to reinforce the Saints; who would plunder and 
pray, cut throats and sequester, in the name of God and 
The Good Old Cause.”— P. 201. 


“ The subtil Presbyter . . . covers the hardest vil- 
lanies with the softest names: Perjury with him is 


way as his royal mistress obtained the name of | meritorious, if it advances The Old Cause; and mur- 


Bloody Mary. F. B—w. 





“THE GOOD OLD CAUSE.” 
(Vol. vi., pp. 74. 180.) 


_ After the death of Cromwell, the Rump Par- 
liament having been restored by 


“The Colonels of the democratical faction,— presently 
declare the secret and mystery of the government, 
which, with no less vanity than impudence, they stiled 
The Good Old Cause.” — Hist. of the Composing the 
Affairs of England, p. 5. by Thos. Skinner, M.D. : 
London, 1685. 


“ Liberty, Conscience, A glorious Nation, The Good 
Old Cause, and such specious names are made use of — 
‘Nec quisquam alienum servitium et dominationem 
¢concupivit, ut non eadem ista vocabula usurparit.’— 
Tacit. - + « « I lately set forth a lively pattern of the 
Spurious Old Cause pretended to be revived and vin- 


| 
| 


i 
| 


| PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO ARCH OLOGY, 


der an accomplishment, if the Work of the Covenant be 
concerned.”— The Scourge : London, 1720, p. 268, 
J ARLTZBERG. 





AND 
PRACTISED IN THE OPEN AIR. 


(Continued from pp. 278. 296.) 


The prepared glass having been exposed for the 
proper period to the action of the light, the next 
step is to develop the latent picture. The hands 
being now inserted through the loose sleeves of 


| the camera, the picture is to be held horizontally 


in the left hand, and the developing fluid before 
described, consisting either of the pyrogallic acid 
solution alone, or in combination with the proto- 
nitrate of iron, should be immediately applied. In 
the case of the lens being a slow-acting one, the 


| collodion often becomes nearly dry during the 


dicated by the fine epageant or now-sitting ghost of period it has been removed from the bath; and it 
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is very difficult to cause the free flow of any liquid 
upon it, and consequently the picture becomes 
stained. This may be remedied by previously 
immersing the glass again into the bath, and imme- 
diately removing it. This is, however, attended 
with delay, and with increased risk of disturbing 
the fine collodion film. 

It has been recommended to take the picture by 
using a bath made of plate glass for the nitrate of 
silver, and then placing the bath, with the pre- 
pared collodion dens in it, so that the latter is in 
the exact focus of the lens; the bath being so 
adapted, that the prepared collodion glass will 
stand exactly on the spot on which the image had 
been previously ascertained on the ground glass. 
For large pictures this use of the bath may be 
desirable, but it possesses no advantages for pic- 
tures of the ordinary size; and I believe the light 
is much slower in its action on the collodion plate 
than when such plate is not so immersed. 

After the application of the developing fluid, 
the image sometimes starts out immediately; at 
other times, two or three minutes may elapse be- 
fore it fully takes place: and at this period of the 
operation, it requires some little practice to know 
to what extent to allow the chemical action to pro- 
ceed. This can always be readily ascertained 
when the manipulator has the opportunity of re- 
moving the plate to an open room, by holding a 
piece of white paper below the picture, because all 
positives on glass become negatives when seen 
through. 

The image being perfectly produced, the hypo- 
sulphate of soda solution should now be applied, 
which will remove the iodide of silver entirely from 
all parts which have not been acted upon by the 
rays of light: and it becomes safe to expose the 
plate to the open atmosphere, to freely wash it, 
which, if properly done, renders the picture quite 
permanent. Up tothe final period of the opera- 
tion no washing is requisite: it prevents rather | 
than assists in the necessary chemical action. 

In out-door excursions it is well to have a box 
adapted so as to pack in the interior space of the 
camera, formed with groves similar to micro- | 
scopic slide boxes, into which the pictures may be | 

laced after being taken; and these at leisure may | 
well protected with a transparent varnish, or 
painted over with a soft brush with black lacquer. 
After this, they may be backed with a piece of 
common black velvet, which forms a perfectly | 
durable protection from any injury. Any of the 
ordinary transparent varnishes may be used for | 
the negatives, when time is not an object; but | 
from such varnishes remaining frequently a long | 
time without becoming hard, I have destroyed | 
many pictures, by too suddenly using them oan 
the surface has appeared hard; and I therefore 
recommend the following varnish, which pos- | 
It flows over the picture | 


i 


sesses every requisite. 


most readily, and must be used as the collodion 
was :— 

Powder two drachms of amber, and macerate it 
in two ounces of chloroform for two or three days; 
shake it often, and filter off for use through thin 
blotting-paper. The chloroform dissolves a hard 
resin from the amber, leaving its bituminous com. 
ponents untouched. This varnish, when well made, 
very greatly improves all collodion pictures, as it 
forms on them a delicate coating almost as hard 
as the glass itself, which effectually protects the 
picture from all future danger. 

Another varnish may be made by macerating 
the common amber of commerce in naphtha or 
benzole. It does not dry so rapidly as the pre- 
ceding, and has some colour; but where large 
surfaces are to be covered it is, from its compa- 
rative cheapness, a desirable coating, as it forms a 
perfect protection to the picture. 

Postponing for the present any directions for 
the paper process, or for printing on paper from 
glass negatives, and trusting that the directions I 
have already given have been sufficiently explicit, 
I would again caution the operator to be very 
careful in observing the greatest cleanliness. The 
whole process being a series of chemical decom- 
positions, any of the fluids having accidentally 
come in contact with the others, that decompo- 
sition must necessarily have taken place to some 
degree, which, to be successful, ought only to occur 
at the moment of operation. 

The hyposulphate of soda being the agent for 
fixing the picture, which it does by destroying all 
the iodide, is the one to be especially guarded 
against, as the slightest intermixture of it with the 
other chemicals will infallibly spoil them. 

In the after washing of the pictures, if the hy- 
posulphate of soda is not thoroughly removed, the 
collodion becomes rotten, and the pictures are 
soon destroyed by its action. There is no fear of 
using too much water in washing the picture, 0 


| long as it is poured on to the centre of it, and not 


allowed to wash between the collodion and the 
glass, by which the film is often torn and removed. 
Hueu W. Diamonp. 

( To be continued. ) 





CURIOUS MISTRANSLATION, ETC. 
(Vol. vi., p. 51.) 


My own cursory reading would enable me to 
compile a small volume of such blunders; but 
confining myself to a very few, I shall adduce the 
following, because of no remote commission, and in 
works where least excusable, because the assumed 
guide of readers. 

In the Foreign Review, No. XLI., under the 
article of “ Mémoires sur la Reine Hortense” (the 
mother of Louis Napoleon), at p. 204., it is stated, 
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that during the occupation of Paris in 1814 by the 
Allied Powers, this queen’s hotel was taken pos- 
session of by the Prussians. “The floor,” adds 
the reviewer, “on which was situated her apart- 
ment, was inhabited,” &c., which is precisely the 
reverse of the original: where inhabité, contrary 
to what would strike an English ear or eye, means 
winhabited, as it always does, and as the general 
sense of the passage obviously proves. It was a 
compliment to Hortense. 

In No. LVIL. of the same review, the letter P. 
refixed to the name of Mathieu, is translated 
eter, designating the historian of Henry IV.; 
whereas, in fact, it meant Father (Pére) Mathieu, a 
Spanish Jesuit, and not Pierre, a very different 
person. In the following number, the poet Ducis 
(at p.411.), a sincere and constant Christian, is 


transformed into Dupuys, the atheistical author of 


LOrigine de tous les Cultes, a work which re- 
solves the system of our belief into mere zodiacal 
symbols. The assonance of name misled the 
writer, as similarly the most audacious of atheis- 
tical emanations, Le Systéme de la Nature, was by 
many attributed to Mirabeau, the great revolu- 
tionary protagonist, because the blasphemous 
volume bore on the title-page as its author J. B. 
Mirabaud, who again had never indited a word of 
it; but being dead, his respectable name was 
usurped, and its identity of sound accredited its 
composition to the powerful author. From the 
title of this satanic publication (Le Systéme de la 
Nature), I am not a little surprised to observe the 
ascription to it in the Quarterly Review, vol. |xxvii. 
p; 531., of the concluding eulogy of science by La 
‘lace, the modern Newton, in his Exposition du 
Systéme du Monde. ‘This exhortation to the cul- 
ture of science, so recklessly assigned to the most 
atrocious of human aberrations, is thus emphatically 
urged: “Conservons avec soin, augmentons le 
dépds de ces hautes connaissances, les délices des 
étres pensants ;” and since Newton's Principia, a 
work of more transcendent powers has not ap- 
peared, or attracted more universal admiration. 
But reverting to mistranslation, I discover the 
once celebrated poetic effusion of Mathias, The 
Pursuits of Literature, travestied into French as 
Les Hostilités Littéruires, by the now celebrated 
French poet Victor Hugo, in his Tour on the 
Rhine, wholly in misconception of the word pur- 





suits. Well may Voltaire compare, as he does, | 


translations in general to the revers de tapisseries, 
the wrong side of tapistry, as, indeed, he proved 
himself in his versions of Shakspeare, whom, as 
M. Villemain said, he translated in order to tra- 
duce or pervert, “qu'il traduisait pour le tra- 
vestir.” The blunders of writers in the French 
superior periodical, La Révue des Deux Mondes, 
are frequent enough, and glaring too. Thus, in 

number for November, 1842, p. 612., Mr. Jo- 
seph Sturge, of Birmingham, I believe, is quoted 
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as characterising the English aristocracy as selfish, 


and the church as rampant. The English is 
printed, and the words are thus rendered, “’aris- 
tocracie égoiste, et I'église rampante.” This un- 
gracious designation could hardly be translated in 
a sense more inverse to its meaning; but as in 
French the word rampant signifies creeping, the 
writer applied the epithet, written the same in 
both tongues, in synonymous acceptation. The 
blunder was M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s, one of 
the most distinguished men in France, the special 
contributor to the Révue on British political sub- 
He was exiled by Louis Napoleon, but has 


J.R. (Cork.) 


jects. 
just been recalled. 


EMACIATED MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 85. 252.) 

Among the many Replies to the original Query 
on this subject, I am much surprised that none of 
your correspondents have directed attention to 
the examples of skeletons and shrouded figures 
given in Cotman’s Norfolk Sepulchral Brasses, in 
which are figured : 

“1. Thomas Childes, St. Laurence Church, Nor- 
wich, 1452. 

2. John Brigge, Salle Church, Norfolk, 1454. 

8. Richard Poringland, St. Stephen's Church, 
Norwich, 1457. 

4. Jno, and Roger Yelverton, Rougham Church, 
Norfolk, 1505. 1510. 

5. Jno. Symonds and wife (and family), Cley 
Church, Norfolk, 1518. 

6. Thos. Sampson 
Norfolk, 1546.” 

It appears to me that the object and design of 
these effigies is better defined by Cotman than by 
any of your correspondents : 


and wife, Loddon Church, 


“ Though little can be said,” he observes, “ in favour 
of the knowledge or execution displayed in these 
figures, much may of the moral intention, which was to 
remind men that the robes of pride will shortly be ex- 
changed for the winding-sheet, and that beauty and 
strength are hastening to the period when they will 
become as the spectre before them.” 

And this view is well illustrated by the inscrip- 
tion beneath the effigy No. 2., enumerated above, 
and which runs as follows : 

“ Here lyth John Brigge Undir this Marbil ston, 

Whos sowle our lorde ihii have mercy vpon, 

For in this world worthyly he lived many a day, 

And here his bodi is berried and cowched undir clay, 

Lo, frendis, see, whatever ye be, pray for me i you 

pray, 

As ye me see in soche degre So schall ye be another day.” 
That 
of Thomas Childes is a perfect skeleton, and 
Cotman remarks upon it : 


“ This species of memorial appeared in stone effigies 


in the preceding century (the fourteenth) on the tomb 











with in brass, and it may be considered early, for 
Gough (i. 112.) says that the oldest figure he knows 
of, of a skeleton in brass, is a.p. 1471.” 


of an ecclesiastic, but that before us is the first I meet 


Query, Is there any similar monumental brass | 
existing of an earlier date than the above, men- 
tioned by Cotman, namely, 1452? L. A. M. 





Magna Jememutha. 


MORELL'S BOOK-PLATE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 125.) 


Pressing duties have prevented my earlier reply 
to Batxrotensis. The copy of Victorius’s Zschy- 
lus, in my possession, formerly belonging to Dr. 
Thos. Morell, has the doctor's book-plate. Your 
correspondent asks, was this the work of Hogarth ? 
“ Hogarth,” says he, “in one instance condescended 
to engrave a book-plate for a friend.” Is Baxuto- 
LENSIS not aware that his earlier days were spent 
in engraving the headings of shop-bills and book- 
plates? My friend Mr. Thomson, the excellent 
and acute librarian of the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, tells me the late Mr. Smedley 
of Westminster and his friend Mr. Standly 
formed great collections of Hogarth’s works in this 
way. What has become of these collections would 
be interesting to know. Battiotensis however 
may rest assured Hogarth condescended to engrave 
more than one book-plate. It is very probable 
Morell’s was his work, as they were very intimate 
friends. The impression in my possession is first- 
rate. Whether it “be worthy of the burin of 
our great national artist,” however, is another 
question. Hogarth, great as an artist and designer, 
was nevertheless not pre-eminent as an engraver. 
His works are remarkable for their originality ; 
hardly, I should think, to be classed as works of 
art in point of engraving. My opinion, however, 
may be controverted. I am much obliged, how- 
ever, to your correspondent for his hint. 

It may interest some of your readers to learn, 
that a very eminent scholar has expressed a con- 
viction that my volume had been seen bv Stanley! 
The gentleman, who has given this decision, pos- 
sesses collations of every MS. and edition of 
4Eschylus in Europe, and has been pleased to say 
that this copy with MSS. notes is not only of 
great value, but excessive interest. From a very 
careful examination made by myself, I am also of 
opinion that Stanley had consulted this copy, or 
seen the original from whence the notes were 
copied. I find Morell’s library was sold by 
Sotheby in 1785 or 1786 (I quote from memory 
,out of Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes). Can any of 
your readers inform me of a copy of the catalogue, 
that I might be able to trace the buyer, price, &c.? | 
I intend presenting the volume to the Daiversity 

| 
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Library, Cambridge, as it is far too valuable to 

remain in private hands and run the risk of being 

lost. Ricwarp Hoops. 
St. Stephen's, Westminster. 





HERALDIC QUERIES. 
(Vol. vi., p. 171.) 

2. Ar. on a fesse, az. three cinquefoils of the 
field. Hertor. 

3. Ar. on a fesse, az. three pelicans or vulning 
themselves gu. on a canton, arg. two ragged staves 
in saltire of the fourth, surmounted by a ducal 
coronet. Crest, a ragged stave encircled by a 
coronet as in the arms. Bopprr or Bopy (Essex). 

4. Or on a fesse dancette, az. three ermine spots, 
in chief three crescents, all within a bordure engr. 
gu. Crest, a hand and arm erect, habited chequy 
and charged with a fesse dancette, in the tal a 
crescent. Motto, “ Donee totum impleat orbem.” 
Very like Tewpate or Twepate. 

8. Erm. on a bend, gu. three spread eagles or. 
Bavcer, Bagot, Backs, Bacenorr. 

9. Az. a chev. erm. between three martlets arg. 
Harwoop. 

10. Gu. a cross between four falcons close or. 
Wess. Quartering, 1. or on a bend, gu. three 
crosses pattée fitchée arg. Oxprrecp (Bradfield, 
co. Chester). 4. az. on a bend, between six lo 
zenges or fusils or, three escallops sa. Try Pavrim 
and Purrex. 5. ar. on a bend sa. three annulets 
or. St. Low. Impaling, sa. on a bend, ar. three 
cross crosslets gu. Try (Northumberland). 

11. Or a griffin segreant sa. beaked and legged 
gu. Crest, a demi-griffin, as in the arms. Meve- 
RELL. 

12. Ar. achev., gu. surmounted by another erm. 
between three slips of laurel with berries. Coorss, 
Bart. Couper. 

17. Or on a fesse engr. between three horses’ 
heads erased az., as many fleurs-de-lis of the field. 
Crest, a goat’s head az. bizanty attired or. Barr 
(Bristol). 

18. Per fesse (pale?) gu. and az., on the dexter 
side a tree, on the sinister a lion ramp. Crest, 4 
dragon's head holding in its mouth a hand. Try 
Tuomas (Whitwick, co. Hereford). 

24. Az. three arrows or. GRanporce. } 

25. Gu. a chev. ar. between three birds, a chief 
erm. Sawyer, Seers, Sarzs, or Sane. 

Joun W. Parworts. 





MUFFS WORN BY GENTLEMEN. 
(Vol. v., p. 560.; Vol. vi., pp. 209. 281.) 

It would seem, from the passage in The Tatler, 
that Don Saltero’s muff was a pans : nor do 
I recollect any notice of muffs having been gen 
amongst Englishmen. I think there are one & 
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two instances in Hogarth of men with muffs; but, 


as I have not his works at hand, I cannot be posi- 
tive, and I rather think that they were pecu- 
liarities. Does not Horace Walpole talk some- 
where of his muff? and are there not prints of 
even the time of George LIL, in which men are 
exhibited in muffs? They were common in France 
up to the Revolution; and I remember, in the 
winter of 1789, some of the emigrants wearing 
muffs in this country. Cc. 


Pepys records, in his Diary, 30th November, 
1662, that 

“ This day I first did wear a muffe, being my wife's 
last year’s muffe ; and now I have bought her a new 
one, this serves me very well.” 

Apropos of Pepys, will you suggest to your 
correspondents that it would be of general conve- 
nience to readers, if they would endeavour to 
make their references as easy of verification as 
possible? When a work has passed through seve- 
ral editions, a mere reference to volume and page 
is only tantalising to those who possess a different 
edition. The mention of chapter and section may 
save much loss of time; while it often happens 
that there is even a more ready indicator. For 
example: in Vol. vi., p. 213. of “ N. & Q.,” Bon- 


$aLL has given some Notes by Coleridge on Pepys's | 
- rn J 5 J 


Diary (wrongly called by Bonsatt Memoirs) 
which I should have been glad to compare with 
the passages referred to; but, from mine being 
the 8vo. edition, Iam unable to find them. Had 
Boxsat given, instead of volume and page, the 


day and year, the proper places could have been | 


at once found in any edition. J. Tu. 
Kennington. 


This fashion was doubtless imported from 


France or Holland by the Merry Monarch. In 


a ballad describing the fair upon the river Thames, 
during the great frost of 1683-4, mention is 
made of 


“ A spark of the bar, with his cane and his muff.” 


They were usually slung round the neck by a | 


silk riband, as may be seen in the print of a beau 
in Tempesta’s Cries of London. 

There is a curious portrait of Admiral Byng 
(who was somewhat of a macaroni), in which he is 
drawn with his arms folded in a muff! Poor Byng, 
it will be remembered, was murdered in 1757. 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


_ When I was at the College School, Gloucester, 
m 1793-4, I frequently saw Dr. Josiah Tucker, the 
then Dean, walk up the nave to attend service, 
with his hands in a small muff in cold weather. 
He was then very old and infirm. P. H. F. 


Muffs were worn by gentlemen in 1683. See 
Pairholt’s Costume in England, p.351., in which 


is reproduced an engraving of about that date of 
a figure wearing one, and reference is made to a 


| ballad of that year mentioning — 


“ A spark of the bar, with his cane and his muff.” 


Horace Walpole, writing to George Montague 
in 1764, says : 

“ T send you a decent smallish muff, that you may 
put in your pocket, and it costs but fourteen shillings.” 


CHEVERELLS. 


About the year 1841 I was at a railway station 
(Ronde) near Northampton, when one of the 
royal dukes drove up; I think it was Cambridge. 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset was, however, with him, 
and two men-servants, Germans, I believe. One 
of these men was herculean in stature and propor- 
tion: he wore a small fur muff. 

Query, Is the custom of gentlemen wearing 
muffs common on the Continent? An answer to 
this question may assist to settle the first Query. 

R. R. 





GLASS-MAKING IN ENGLAND. 
(Vol. v., p. 322. 


A few lines on this interesting subject of art- 
history may perhaps not be out of place. 

On the 8th of September, 9th Elizabeth, licence 
was granted to Anthony Been, alias Dolyn, and 
John Care (born in the Low Countries), for 
twenty-one years, to build furnace-houses, build- 
ings, and other engines and instruments for melting 
and making of glass for glazing; “such as is made 
in France, Loraine, and Burgundy, and to put in 
work the said art, feat, or mystery of making such 
glass! After this, Peter Briet and Peter Appell 
(the assigns and deputies of John Care) com- 

lained that great quantities of glass were still 
imported from foreign countries: the queen there- 
fore, in October, 1576, renewed the licence for 
twenty-one years, prohibiting the manufacture by 
other persons, and prohibiting the importation. 

Mr. Burn, in his mteresting work on the Foreign 
Protestant Refugees in England (p. 253.), gives 
some curious particulars concerning the duties, 
from which we learn that the patentees were to 
pay the queen for every case of glass “of the 
fashion of Normandy,” containing twenty-four 
tables of glass, 15d.; and for every case of Loraine 
or Burgundy fashion, containing twenty bundles, 


| 15d.; and for the way of Hessen glass, containing 
| sixty bundles, 3s. 1d. The patentees were to charge 


for every case of Normandy fashion glass, contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty feet, 32s.; for the 
bundle of Loraine or Burgundy, containing ten 
feet, 21d. the bundle; for the way of Hessen fashion 
glass, 3/. at the most: and they were to teach the 


art to a convenient number of Englishmen, as 
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should, according to the custom of London, be | 


bound to them. 


In the yedr 1589 one George Long presented 


a curious petition for a patent for making glass, 
urging as an inducement, that he would only have 
two glass-houses in England (instead of fifteen), 
and the rest in Ireland; whereby the English 
woods would be preserved, and the Irish super- 
fluous woods used. 

Long’s letter to Lord Burghley upon the subject 
is so historically interesting, that I transcribe it at 
length. It is preserved in MS. Lansd. 59. Art. 72. 
Orig.: 

“ To the right honorable the Lord Burgleighe, 
Lord Treasurer of England. 


* Att what tyme that Troubles began in France and 
the Lowe Countryes, so that Glass could not conve- 
niently be brought from Loraine into England, certaine 
Glassmakers did covenaunt with Anthony Dollyne and 
John Carye, merchants of the saide Low Countryes, to 
come and make Glass in England, 
lyne and Carye obtained the Patent for making of 


Glass in England in September the ix" yeare of the | 


Queene’s Majesties raigne, for xxi yeares ensuinge, 
under these conditions, to teache Englishmen and to pay 


custome; which Patent was fully expired a yeare ago. | 


* Carye and Dollyne, having themselves no know- 
ledge, were driven to lease out the benefitt of their 
Patent to the Frenchmen, who by no means would 
teach Englishmen, nor at any time paide one peny 
custome. Carye being dead, Dollyne took vid. upona 
case of glass, 

“For not performaunce of covenants, their Patent 
being then voide, about vi yeares after their Grant, 
other men erected and set on worke divers Glasshouses 
in sundry parts of the Realm, and having spent the 
Woods in one place, doe dayly so continue erecting newe 
Workes in another place without checke or controule. 

“ About vii yeares past, your Honor called them 
that kept Glasshouses before you, to knowe who should 
paye the Quene’s custome, whose answere generally 
was, that there was no custome due, but by condicions 
of a special] priviledg which no one of them did enjoye, 
and they not to paye custome for comodyties made 
within the Realme. Thus hath her Majestie beene 
deceived and still wilbe without reformation. 

“I most humbly desire your Honor to graunt me 
the like Patent, considering my pretence is not to con- 
tynue the making of Glass stillin England, but that 
therbye I maye effectually repress them. And wheras 
ther are now fifteen Glasshouses in England. Yf it 


so like your Honor (granting me the like Patent) to | 


enjoyne me at no tyme to keepe above ii Glasshouses 
in England, but to erect the rest in Ireland, wherof 
will ensue divers commodityes to the commune wealth, 
according to the effect of my former Petition. 

“ The Woods in England will be preserved. 

“ The superfluous Woods in Ireland wasted, then 
which in tyme of rebellion Her Majestie hath no 
greater enemy theare. 

“The Country wilbe much strengthened, for every 
Glasshouse wilbe so good as twenty men in garison. 


Wheruppon Dol- | 


“The country wilbe sooner brought to civilitye, for 
| many poore folke shalbe sett on worke! 

“ And wheras her Majestie hath now no peny proffitt, 
a double custome must of necessity be paide. Glass 
be transported from Ireland to England. 

“ May it please your Honor to be gracious unto me, 
and God willing, I will putt in sufficient securitye not 
only to performe all things concerning the Patent, but 
allso (thankfully acknowledging the good I shall re- 
ceive by your Lordshipp) to repaire your Honor's 
buildings from tyme to tyme with the best glasse, 
duringe the terme of the said Patent ; and allso bestowe 
one hundred angells at your Honor’s appointment. [ 
have spoken to Dollyne, as your Honor willed me; 
and may it please your Honor to appoint some tymes 
that we may both attend your Honor. 

“ Your Honor’s poore Orator, 
“ Gzorce Lonce.” 


Whether Mr. Long's project was carried into 
effect, I have not been able to ascertain. 
Epwarp F. Riwsaurt. 





CAP OF MAINTENANCE. 


(Vol. vi., p. 271.) 


Without being able to explain the origin of the 
Cap of Maintenance, I can trace its use further 
back than the reign of Henry VIII. 

In an old account of the celebration of the 
Feast of St.George by Edward IV. at Windsor, 
29th April, 1482, is the following statement: 


“ And when the Kinge was comen into his Stall, he 
proceeded before the high Aulter, where Lossey Cog- 
nyzance of the Pope’s Cubiculars presented to his 
highness a Lettre from the Pope, with a Sword anda 
Cap of Maintenance, and the Archbishoppe of Yorke, 
Chancellor of Englande, redde the Lettre, and declared 
the effect of the same, and then girte the Sworde about 
the Kinge, and sette the Cappe on the King’s hedde, 
and forthwith toke it off ageyne, and so proceeded to 
the procession, and the foresaid Cappe was borne one 
the point of the said sworde by the Lorde Standley.” 
— Anstis’ Register of the Order of the Garter, ii, 21l- 
note &, 


Henry VII., when at York on St. George's Eve, 
1486, had “on his hedde his Cap of Maintenance.” 
—Leland’s Collectanea, second edition, iv. 191. 

The following detailed account of the presenta- 
tion, by Pope Innocent VIIT. to Henry TIL, ofa 
Sword and Cap of Maintenance appears to refer 
to the year 1488, shortly after the Feast of All 
| Saints. 

“ At the breking up of the Counseille, ther entrid 
into this Reaulme a Cubiculer of the Pope's, which 
brought to the Kyng a Suerde and a Cappe, whiche for 
honnor of the Pope was honnourably receiyvid by 
the King’s commaundement, in manner as ensueth : 
Furste the King sente au Officer of Armes to the see 
side, to cause thos religious places of Canterbury. 
outher Townes by the way, to make him goode chiere, 
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and well to entret him. After that, his Highnes sent | Johns, and outhres,”—Leland’s Collectanea, 2nd edit. 


certaine Knightes to met hym as fer as Rochester. 
After them the Reverentz Faders in Gode the Bishope | 
of Durame, the Bishope of Excester, the Bishope of | 
Rochester, the Erle of Shrewsbury, the Erle of Wilt- 
shire, the Lorde Morley, the Lorde Hastinges, and the | 
Prior of Lantony, with many mor Lordes and Knyghtes | 
(whos names I have not) receyved hym at Blakheth, 
and after theme the Bishope of Winchestre and the 
Erle of Arundell met hym at Saint Georges in South- 
werke, wher the Cappe was sette upon the pointe of 
the suerde. And so the saide Cubiculer riding between 
the Bishope of Winchester and the Erle of Arundell 
openly bar the saide swerde thorowe Southwerke, and 
on London Brigge, wher he was also receyved, and 
welleomed by the Maire of London and his Brethern. 
As he procedede thens thorow the Cite to Poulles, 
stode all the Craftes in ther clothings, and at the West 
Ende of Poulles he was receyved by the Metropolitan 
and divers outher Bishopes in Pontificalibus, and with 
the Procession, and so proceded to the High Auter, 
and from thens it was borne into the Revestry. Inthe 
morne that same Day, the King removed from West- 
minster to the Bishopes Pales, with the Quene and my 
Lady the Kings Mouder. That Day ther was so grete 
a miste upon ‘Thames that ther was no man cowde telle 
of a grete season in what place in Thames the King 
was, When the King was comen into his Travers, the 
Cape was brought oute of the Revestry, to byfore the 
High Auter, by the said Cubiculer, accompanied with 
the Bishope of Winchester and the Erle of Arundell, 
and many outher nobles bothe Espirituel and Tem- 
porell. ‘Then the King came forth of his Travers, 
wher the saide Cubiculer presentit the King a Letter 
from the Pope, closit with Corde and Lede, that was 
rede by the Reverent Fader in God the Lord John 
Morton Archebishope of Canterbury, then Chanceler 
of England. That doon the saide Cubiculer, holding 
the saide Suerde and Cape, made a noble proposicion ; 
to which the saide Lord Chanceler answerde full clerely 
and nobly. Presewt the Ambassatours of Fraunce, 
Ambassatours of the King of Romains, of the Kings of 
Castille, of Bretaigne, and of Flanders, with divers 
outher straungiers, as Scottis, Esterlings, and outher. 
That finished, the King and all those Estates went a 
Procession, and the Cape was borne on the Pomel of 
the Swerde by the saide Cubiculer. When Procession 
was done, during all the Masse, it was set on the High 
Auter, The Messe doone, the Archbishope sang certain 
Oraisons over the King, who came from his Travers 
before the High Auter, to the Highest Stepe next the 
Auter. Whiche Oraisons and Benediccions done, the 
Archebishope, ‘in ordre after the Booke whiche was 
brought from Rome, gerdit the Suerde aboute the 
King, and sett the Cape on his Hede: And so the 
King returned to his Travers whilles Te Deum was 
4 singing and the Colet rede; and it was taken of 
again, and, as before, borne by the said Cubiculer to 
the Bishopes Palles, and there deliverit to the Cham- 
lain. That Day the King made a grete Feste, and 
kept opep Housholde, and bycause the Palays was so 
littil for such a Feste, the said Cubiculer dynnyt on 
the Downs Place [in the Dean's Place ? ] accompany ied | 
with divers Bishopis and Lordes, as the Lorde of Saint 





| iv. 244, 245. 


It seems that Pope Alexander VI. also sent 
Henry VII. a Hallowed Sword and Cap of Main- 
tenance. Lord Bacon says: 


“ This twelfth year of the King, a little before this 
time, Pope Alexander (who loved best those Princes 
that were furthest off, and with whom he had least do) 
taking very thankfully the King’s late entrance into 
League, for the defence of Italy, did remunerate him 
with an Hallowed Sword and Cap of Maintenance sent 
by his Nuncio. Pope Innocent had done the like, but 
it was not received in that Glory. For the King 
appointed the Mayor and his Brethren to meet the 
Popes Orator at London-Bridge, and all the Streets 
between the Bridge-foot and the Palace of St. Paul's 
(where the King then lay) were garnished with the 
Citizens, standing in their Liveries. And the morrow 
after (being All-hallows day) the King, attended with 
many of his Prelates, Nobles, and principal Courtiers, 
went in procession to St, Paul’s, and the Cap and Sword 
were borne before him. And after the Procession, the 
King himself remaining seated in the Choir, the Lord 


| Archbishop, upon the greece of the Choir, made a long 


Oration, setting forth the greatness and eminency of 
that Honour, which the Pope (in those Ornaments 
and Ensigns of Benediction) had done the King, and 
how rarely and upon what high deserts they used to 
be bestowed. And then recited the King's principal 
Acts and Merits, which had made him appear worthy 
in the eyes of his Holiness of this great Honour.”— 
Hist. of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh, edit. 1676, 
p. 101. 


In the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VII. 


are the following items : 


“ 1496 & a é@ 
“ Nov. l. To thenbassadour of Rome in 
rewarde - - ° - 33 6 8 
* 1497 


“ Jan. 20. To John Flee, for a Case for 
the Capp and Swerde of 
Mayntenance - - . §. 3. 2° 
Excerpta Historica, 110, 111. 

Lord Bacon would appear to have been mis- 
taken in supposing that Pope Innocent’s presents 
“had not been received in that glory.” 

With respect to the presentation of a Cap and 
Sword by Pope Julius IT. to Henry VIIL, Hall, 
under the sixth year of that king [1514], says: 

“The xix day of May was receuveyed into London 
a Capp of Mayntenance and a Swerde sent from Pope 
July, with a great compaignye of nobles and gentle- 


| men, which was presented to the Kyng on the Sonday 


then next ensuyng with great solempnytie in the 
cathedrall church of Sainct Paul.”— Chronicle, ed. 1809, 
p- 568. 

Pope Julius II. died in 1513; so that if the fore- 
going event is really to be referred to May, 1514, 


| the Pope by whom the Cap and Sword were sent 


was more probably Leo X, C. H. Coorer. 


Cambridge. 
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Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“ Balnea, vina, Venus” (Vol. vi., pp. 74. 233.).— 
On what authority does A. B. M. assign this epi- 
gram to Martial? Are we to rest contented with 
loose references to his and Darwin's works ? 

Oh! how I wish that our worthy Editor would 
stereotype on the first page of every number: 

“ Each man has his hobby, and mine is, not to suffer 
@ quotation to pass without verification, 

“It is fortunate that I am not a despotic monarch, 
as I would certainly make it felony, without benefit of 
clergy, to quote a passage without giving a plain re- 
ference.”— Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. 230, 
and then hand over every Note or Query that dis- 
regarded the warning to the High Priestess of 
Vesta — his housemaid. 

I could point out passages in “N. & Q.” in 
which references have been made to Rabelais, La 
Rochefoucauld, and, worse than all, to Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy! and which have been 
allowed to pass without editorial comment or re- 
buke. Ido not know what my opinions on this 
slipslop, slovenly, unworkmanlike, unscholarlike 
style of reference may be worth; but I know this, 
—that I am neither ashamed nor afraid to express 
them. C. Fores. 

Temple. 

[There is so much good common sense in the sug- 
gestion of our correspondent, as to the necessity of 
precise references; and we have ourselves often suf- 
fered so much inconvenience from their omission, that 
we shall certainly, as a general rule, act in future upon 
his suggestion. —Ep. } 


Portrait of Lady Venetia Digby (Vol. vi., p. 174.). 
—The portrait of Lady Venetia Digby inquired 
for is perhaps that in the Dulwich Gallery, marked 
242 in the Catalogue. It was formerly inserted as 
of “ Lady Penelope Digby,” but was changed from 
something I once read about it, I think in Car- 
penter’s book on Vandyke. S. P. D., Jun. 


Camoens’ Version of the 137th Psalm (Vol. vi., 
pp- 50. 248.).—P.C.S.S., an old student —in 
other words, an old admirer— of Camoens, ventures 


to differ from Mr. Sincer in the opinion which | 


that gentleman seems to indicate at p. 248. of the 
present volume of “ N.& Q.” He does not con- 
sider the beautiful Redondillas to which Mr. S. 
refers as the version of the Psalm (“ Super flu- 
mina”) mentioned at p. 50. by your correspon- 
dent Rr. He is rather inclined to believe that 
Rr. must have alluded to the 239th Sonnet of 
Camoens. The Redoundillas, as Mr. S. justly 


=T Vy O . >»? 
observes, are only an “expanded paraphrase,” | 


founded on a supposed resemblance between the 
forlorn condition of Camoens when he wrote them, 
and that of the children of Israel when they were 
banished wanderers “ by the waters of Babylon.” 


These charming verses were composed (as Farig 
and the other commentators inform us) on the 
banks of the Mecon, after the poet’s escape from 
shipwreck, in 1560, on his voyage from Macao to 
Goa. P.C.S.'S. can hardly agree with Rr. in 


| deeming the Portuguese version of the 137th 


Psalm to be “the most successful in any lan- 
guage.” He has always entertained a strong pre- 
ference for the Latin Elegiacs of George Buchanan, 
Perhaps his partiality for them may be something 
of a personal nature ; for he still possesses a gold 
medal, which, in his academical days (Eheu fugaces, 
Posthume, Posthume ! ), he was so fortunate as to 
obtain for an attempt at a Greek version of 
Buchanan's admirable translation. P.C. 8.8, 


Lintot’s House (Vol. vi., p. 198.). — Bernard 
Lintot, on the title-page of Gay's Trivia, 8vo. 
(1712), tells us that his residence was the “ Cross 
Keys between the Ti ‘emple Gates in Fleet Street.” 


| Mr. Cunningham, in his Hand-Book (p. 348.), de- 


scribes “ Nando’s” as “a coffee-house in Fleet 
Street, east corner of Inner Temple Lane, and 
next door to the shop of Bernard Lintot, the 
bookseller.” If Lintot’s shop was between the 
Temple Gates, as he himself tells us, it could not 
have been next door to Nando’s. Query, Was it 
the shop afterwards in the possession of Jacob 
Robinson, the bookseller, on the west side of the 
gateway leading down the Inner Temple Lane? 
Robinson was living there in 1737: how much 
earlier I know not. This house and shop (which 
is now in the occupation of Groom, the confee- 
tioner), is one of the very few remaining relics, in 
its kind, of old London. Epwarp F. Rowpavtt. 


Norfolk Dialect (Vol. ii., pp. 217. 365.).—Goteh, 
a jug or pitcher. Forby’s derivation of this from 
Italian, gozzo, a throat, seems far-fetched. A 
more probable derivation is from the Anglo-Saxon 
geotan, to pour, p. guton, pp. goten, gegoten. The 
word gote (a gote or pipe, Dugdale, History f 
Fens and Embanking) is still used in the Cam 
bridgeshire fens. Zyd Gote, “the four Gotes,” 8 
from the same root. In Lincolnshire this word is 
spelt and pronounced gout, — Winthorpe Gout, 
Trusthorpe Gout; and in the Kent and Sussex 
marshes they seem to use the word gut in the same 
sense. The word gush connects this with the 
German giessen, pret. gisse, gegossen ; from whence 
comes gosse, a gutter or drain: also goss-stein, & 
sink or gutter-stone. Gosse, by the usual mete 
thesis of s for é is our word gote. g. G.R 


Passages in Bingham (Vol. vi., p.172.).—I beg 
leave to inform Mr. Ricuarp Bryeuam, Jr., that 
the fifth book in his list, viz. Tractatus ge delicte 
communi et casu privilegiato, vel de legitima Juii- 
cum secularium potestate in sonas ecclestastioat, 


| Per Benignum Milletotum [s.1.], 1612, is in the 
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library of Trinity College, Dublin; and I shall 

have much pleasure in verifying any passages in it 

which he may point out. Tyro. 
Dublin. 


Whipping of Women in England (Vol. vi. 


pp- 174. 281.). — Extracts from the accounts of 


the constables of Great Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire : 
«[169%.] P* in charges, taking up a dis- 
tracted woman, watching her, 
and whipping her next day . 0 
(174.] Spent on nurse, London, for 
searching the woman, to see 
if she was with child, before 
she was whipped, 3 ofthem. O 2 O 
P* Tho, Hawkins for whipping 
2 people y* hadthe small-pox O O 8 
[1714] P* for watching victualls and 


ie =) 
a 


drink for Ma. Mitchell - 00 02 06 
P* for whipping her , - ©0 00 04 
[171§.] P* for whipping Goody Barry 00 00 04.” 


Josern Rix. 
St. Neots. 


| eight hours. 


| subject. 


“ Works of the Learned” (Vol. vi., p. 271.).— M., | 


who inquires for an account of English literary 
periodicals, will find the desired information in a 
paper by Samuel Parkes, author of the well- 
nown Chemical Catechism and Chemical Essays. 
His bibliographical paper has this title: “An 
Account of the Periodical Literary Journals which 
were published in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the Year 1681, to the Commencement of the 
Monthly Review in the Year 1749,” and was pub- 


lished in the Quarterly Journal of Science, Litera- | 


ture, and the Arts, vol. xiii. pp. 36—60. and 289— 
312. In this, which is a nearly complete account, 
Mr. Parkes describes thirty-one distinct literary 


journals previous to the Monthly Review. The | 


thirtieth is the Literary Journal, published in 
Dublin, 1744 to 1749, which deserves notice, not 


only as an Irish production, but as filling up the | 


chasm between the discontinuation of the octavo 
History of the Works of the Learned in 1743, and 
the commencement of the Monthly Review in 1749. 
It is now very rare. The library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, possesses only an imperfect copy; but 
there is a complete one in Archbishop Marsh's 
Library, St. Patrick's, Dublin. The Jrish Quar- 
terly Review, No. VII. (for September, 1852), sup- 
o much interesting information as to this little 
nown periodical. ARTERUS, 
Dublin, 


Harvest Moon (Vol. vi., p.271.).—It is true 
at the moons during harvest are longer visible 


than during any other part of the year,—one of 


them more so than any other. For this there is 
good reason. Whether or not the harvest moon 
appears larger than at any other part of the 
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year” I cannot say, and I know no particular 
reason why it should. 

The cause of the harvest moons being longer 
visible than any other is, that the moon's orbit is 
different from the plane of the ecliptic. The moon 
is never full in the signs of Pisees and Aries but 
in our harvest months ; at this time the difference 
in the time of her rising is little more than two 
hours in seven days. When the moon is in the 
opposite signs of Virgo and Libra, the difference 
in the time of the moon's rising in seven days is 
So that when the moon approaches 
her full in harvest, she rises with less difference 
of time each night, and so more immediately after 


| sunset than at any other time of the year. 


In Ferguson's Astronomy, I think a detailed 


| account of the “ Harvest Moon ” will be found, if 


E. A. S. wishes to have further information on the 
I have endeavoured to answer his Query 
as concisely as I could. J. 5.5. 


“ De Laudibus Sancte Crucis” (Vol. vi., p. 61.). 
— In the several articles on this subject I am sur- 
prised that the ill-fated Savonarola’s volume, J7ri- 
umphus Crucis, first published at Florence in 
1492, has been omitted, both on account of the 
theme and the author, of whom I think it right to 
remark, that although the fatal victim to the pre- 
judices of the period (1498), it was his dead, not 
live and sensitive body, that was committed to the 
flames, for he had been previously strangled, as 
distinctly stated by his meme Picus Mi- 
randola, the famous universal scholar, the friend, 
too, of the unfortunate Dominican. (See Vita 
Hieronymi Savonarole, Paris, 1674, 12mo., ad 
calcem.) Although happily much rarer in Eng- 
land and other Protestant countries, these immo- 
lations yet stain their records; and the principle 
was not formally renounced, or the law ejected 
from our statute book, until 1678, when that en- 
titled De Heretico Comburendo was repealed; 
but the halter, if not the stake, was the too fre- 
quent infliction of religious dissent. Of these 


| aberrations of the human mind, the memory, it is 


| lib. xxiv. cap. 8. 


sometimes said, should be effaced. 
“ Excidet illa dies evo, nee postera credant 
Secula! nos certe taceamus; et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi proprie patiamur crimina gentis.” 
Statius, Sylva, v. 

But I think that they should be held rather in 
vivid recollection as deterrent warnings, “ Tristia 
ad recordationem exempla; sed ad precavendum 
simile utili documento sint,” as we read in Livy, 


J. R. (Cork.) 


Furye Family (Vol. vi., pp. 175. 255.). — Your 
correspondent W. R., Surbiton, has obligingly 


furnished me with an answer to one part of my 


inquiry, as to the wife of Captain Furye (for 


which I thank him), but he does not state what 
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was the maiden name of that lady. If he, or any 
other of your correspondents, could give me in- 
formation on that point, it would be duly esteemed. 

JAYTEE. 


Mummies in Germany (Vol. vi., pp. 53. 205.).— 
A. A. refers to the church on the Kreutzberg, near 
Bonn, where the dead monks are shown as dry as 
mummies. 

At St. Thomas, in Strasburg, there are the 
bodies of a Count Nassau Saarmerden, and his 
daughter, in a shrivelled state, having been kept 
above a century. 

I have also seen a head of a woman of the Bra- 
zilian aborigines, whose features were quite per- 
fect, though dried up, with jet black hair between 
four and five feet on, and supposed to be five 
hundred years old at the least. AGmMonp. 


A far larger collection of these than that at 
Kreutzberg exists at a Capuchin convent near Pa- 
lermo. Here the bodies are placed in a series of 
niches in a subterranean cloister; out of which 





they hang, horribly grotesque, in every variety of | 


attitude. Besides the bodies of members of the 
order, there are those of others who have chosen to 
be buried in their habit ; ladies too, dressed in every 
sort of finery, and carefully placed standing or lying 
behind glass or wires. In one place a number of 
children form a sort of cornice to the vault; in 
another they are preserved in glass cases like 
stuffed birds. Besides these, the floor is half 
covered with piles of coffins of all shapes and 
colours, duly ticketed with the names of their 
occupants. The process by which the bodies are 


preserved is said to be simply the enclosing them | 


for six months in an air-tight cell, after which 
period the cell is opened, and they are found com- 
pletely mummified. CHEVERELLS. 


In your 142nd Number I find stated, that the 
bodies of certain monks in a church on the Rbine 
have been preserved, as it is thought, by the 
“peculiar character of the atmosphere.” They 
are described as soft as in life, but of a brownish 
hue. I have recently seen seven bodies in St. 
Michan’s Church, Dublin, which are preserved 
solely by natural causes peculiar to the vaults of 
that church, perhaps in common with those exist- 
ing in the church of Kreutzberg alluded to by 
your correspondents ; and, as I see, the same is 
observed in a church at Bordeaux. 

In the vaults of St. Michan’s Church, however, 
the bodies are not soft, but dry, and the skin 
rather hard like parchment, and of a brownish 


colour. C. F. M. 
Remarkable Trees (Vol. vi., p. 254.).— On the 


west side of the churchyard of Winchelsea, Sus- 
sex, is a wide-spreading ash, which the inhabitants 
of that interesting old town point out as the tree 


under which John Wesley preached his last open. 
air sermon. J. Tu. 
Kennington. 


I first heard the statement of the age of the 
linden-tree at Freyburg, on the spot, as a well 
authenticated tradition; and I observe it is 
mentioned in the Conversations-Lezicon, article 
“Freyburg,” without a doubt of its accuracy. 

AGmonp, 


Roman Road in Berkshire (Vol. vi., p. 271.).— 
The road Mr. Hopces mentions is a continuation 
of that which, under the name of the Devil’s Ditch, 
or Gryme’s Dyke, passes from Buckinghamshire 
through a corner of Oxfordshire, and, crossing the 
Thames near Wallingford into Berkshire, is con- 
tinued in the direction which Mr. H. describes, 
On the Oxford side of the Thames, between Monge- 
well and Nuffield, it extends for about two miles, 
a double bank with a deep trench between. It is 
marked in the Ordnance Map, and I see that it is 
indicated in Walker's map also. It is, I believe, 
the Ikenield Way, but there is some doubt re- 
specting it. In the excellent Map of Ancient 
Britain published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, the Ikenield Street (under 
the name of the West Ridge) is made to cross the 
Thames a few miles below Wallingford, i. e. near 
Streatley. Your correspondent has doubtless in 
his “country walks” in the neighbourhood come 
upon the traces of its prolongation westward along 
the summit of the Ilsley Downs, and away to the 
range of the White Horse ? J. Ta. 

Kennington. 


St. Augustinus “ De Musica” (Vol. v., p. 584.; 
Vol. vi., p. 88.).—St. Augustine's treatise is chiefly 
on the laws of versification, but interspersed with 
such observations on the nature of consonances, as 
show him to have been very well skilled in the 
science of music as then practised. It may be 
found in the Basel edition of his works, 1569, 
tom. i. p.310.; and in the Antwerp edition, 1700, 
tom. i. p.329. ‘Two ancient MSS. of the De 
Musica of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
are preserved in the British Museum, Royal MS. 
II. E. xi., and Harl. MS. 5248. 

The Bodleian Library is said to contain a MS. 
tract on music by St. Augustine, different from 
the “six books” which form the above-named 
treatise. Epwarp F. Riweavtt. 

Raspberry Plants (Vol. vi., p. 222.).— Some 
eight or ten years since, in one of my summer ex- 
cursions, I fell in with the proprietor of some ex- 
tensive nursery and garden grounds, who told me 
that a year or two before he had been present at 
the opening of a tumulus, wherein lay the ape 
of a young person; that towards the lower part 
the back bone a lump of something was discovered 
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which, upon examination, he pronounced to be a 
mass of raspberry seeds. He took some or all of 
them with him, saved them, and obtained a crop 
of raspberry plants. So far I believe my memory 
to be correct, but further it fails me. I cannot 
find the memorandum I made at the time, and 
now forget the locality. ‘ 

I think, however, that the nursery grounds were 
near Southampton, and that the facts were re- 


corded in the local papers. E. H. 
The Book of Destinies (Vol. vi., p. 245.).— The 


work inquired after by Cyrus Reppine is the | 
Cymbalum Mundi of Bonaventure Des Periers. 
The English translation was, I think, made from 
the French edition published by Prosper Marchand. 
I have a copy, but it is mislaid. 

In 1841, a selection from the works of Des 
Periers, including the Cyimbalum Mundi, with a 
key, and biographical and bibliographical notices, 
was published by Gosselin, Rue St. Germain des 
Prés, Paris. R. J. R. 


Gradus ad Parnassum (Vol. vi., p. 233.). — 
Barbier (Dict.) says that this work is by “ Le Pére 
Aler, Jesuite.” R. J. R. 


“ Lord Stafford mines” (Vol. vi., p. 222.).— 
“Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt,” &c. 
See Alnwick Castle, a Poem, by Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, the American poet. 





MSS. 


Epigram by Owen (Vol. vi., pp. 191. 280.).— 
J. R. R. would have been at no loss “to what and 
whom” his first epigram refers, had it not escaped | 
his recollection that Charles I. of Spain took for 
his device the pillars of Hercules, with the motto 
“Plus ultra” (in contradistinction to the “ Nihil 
ultra” of the ancients), in allusion to the discovery 
of the New World, which the covetous man seeks 
in his eager desire to participate in the “diggings.” 


J.J. A. B. 


ee 2 


Penzance. 


Episcopal Sees (Vol. iii., pp. 168. 409.). — The 
Almanach du Clergé de France for 1852 contains 
no such statistical account of the episcopal sees in 
Roman Catholic Christendom as might fairly have 
been expected from the following announcement 
in the preface to last year’s publication : 

“Si les dimensions du volume actuel n’avaient pas 
dépassé toutes nos prévisions, nous y aurions fait entrer 
un travail complet sur tous les siéges épiscopaux du 
monde catholique. Nous avons di, 4 notre grand 
Tegret, renvoyer cette statistique @ [année prochaine, 


ainsi que divers,” &c. 
E. H. A. | 


Chronogram (Vol. v., p. 585.; Vol. vi., p.97.).— 
I send you another specimen of a chronogram, 





from Fuller's Worthies, if you think it worth in- 
serting : 

“ZXohannes PrEDeaVEVs EpXsCopVs ? 1650.” 
VVigornI2 MortVVs est - 


E. H. A. 
Spur Sunday (Vol.vi., p.242.).—The verb 


“spur” is the one almost invariably used in York- 
shire to denote the publication of “ banns of mar- 
riage.” To put in the spurrings (? speerings or 
askings) is to give notice to the clergyman to 
publish the banns; “to be spurred up” is to 
have had the banns published for three Sundays. 
Mr. Hunter, in his Glossary of Hallamshire 
Words, says: 

“ To spurr is an old English word, equivalent to 
ask, In one of the Martin Marprelate tracts, an inter- 


| locutor in a dialogue says, ‘I pray you, Mr. Vicker, let 


me spurre a question to you, if I may be so bold.’ 
Again, in Lillie’s Mother Bombie : 


“ T'll be so bold as spur her ‘ what might a body call 
her name.’” 
J. Eastwoop. 
Ecclesfield, Sheffield. 


Statuta Exonie (Vol. vi., p. 198.).—In the 14 
Edw. I. a statute of this kind was passed, but no 
heading to it among the obsolete acts; and im- 
mediately afterwards follows its provisions, under 
the term “ Articuli Statuti Exoniz.” 

There may have been other statutes passed at 
Exeter about the same period, which might give 
rise to the term “ Statutes of Exeter.” ‘The only 
one I have seen occurs in the collection of public 
statutes, published, with an index and appendix, in 
1786, by the Queen’s Printers, but, as before ob- 
served, there may have been other statutes passed 
at that place which have not come under my 
notice. Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 


“ The Boiled Pig” (Vol. vi., p.101.). —I have 
heard from an old Hanoverian that the name of 
the author of this poem was Lloydd. I wished to 
have seen a copy of the poem, in which, perhaps, 


you can assist me. G. E. F. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Dr. Bell, whose long residence in Germany, and in- 
timate acquaintance with the popular literature of that 
country, entitle him to speak with great authority upon 
all questions relating to the mythology of the Teu- 
tonie races, has just published a little volume, which 
will be read with great interest by all who, to use the 
words of Mr. Keightley, “have a taste for the light 
kind of philosophy ” to be found in the subject. It is 
entitled Shakspeare’s Puck and his Folk Lore, illustrated 


Srom the Superstitions of all Nations, but more especially 
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from the earliest Religion and Rites of Northern Europe | which will be deservedly welcome to a large, and, we 


and the Wends; and if we cannot agree with all the 
views advocated by Dr. Bell (and we think a want of 
arrangement in his materials in many cases weakens 
his argument), we cheerfully admit that they are main- 
tained with considerable ingenuity, great learning, and, 
which is too rarely the case in the present day, a dis- 
tinet reference to his authorities. There is one, how- 
ever, probably not used by Dr. Bell, certainly not 
specified by him, to which we think right to allude. 
In 1847 Mr. Thoms published in The Atheneum a 
series of papers on the Fairy Mythology of Shak- 
speare, under the title of The Folk Lore of Shakspeare ; 
several of these related directly to Puck, his names, §c. 
Seeing, therefore, the similarity between the title and 
subject of these papers, and the title and subject of Dr. 
Bell’s volume, the omission, although doubtless acci- 
dental, is curious. Dr, Bell has displayed in the 
work before us an amount of original investigation so 
much beyond what is generally found among recent 
writers upon Folk Lore, that he can well afford to have 
this slight omission pointed out. 

The death of the Duke of Wellington has filled 
every heart with a desire to possess some record of one 
who has exercised so great and beneficial an influence 
on the destinies of his country; and all the old fa- 
vourite portraits of the great departed are putting forth 
their claims to public attention. Among these the 
admirable likeness painted by the late Count D'Orsay 


holds a foremost place, not less for its own great merit, | 


than for the curious fact that the Duke having occasion 
to select a portrait on which affix to his autograph, for 
the purpose of presentation to a literary gentleman who 
had solicited that favour from him, chose an engraving 
from the D Orsay picture for that purpose. 

Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, who, encouraged by the 
success which has attended the Analyses and Sum- 
maries of the Old Testament History, Thucydides, and 
Herodotus, now avows himself the author, as well as the 
publisher, of those most useful volumes, has just added 
to his good service thereby rendered to students, by the 
publication of An Analysis and Summary of New Tes- 
tament History, including, 1. The Four Gospels har- 
monized into one continuous Narrative; 2. The Acts of 
the Apostles and continuous History of St, Paul; 3. An 


Analysis of the Epistles and Book of Revelation; 4. An | 
Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical History, | 


Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New 
Testament : the whole illustrated by Copious Historical, 
Geographical, and Antiquarian Notes, and Chronological 
Tables. The objects which Mr. Wheeler has proposed 
to himself, namely, that of reproducing the Gospels 
and Acts in a typographical style best calculated to fix 
them on the memory; and of incorporating with these 
narratives such historical information as should render 
the whole as easy of comprehension as a modern 
history, and of storing the mind of the student with 
every species of illustration necessary for the complete 
understanding of the narrative, will, we think, be ad- 
mitted by all who examine the book, to have been most 
satisfactorily accomplished by him. 

Booxs Recriven.— Mr. Bohn has commenced the 
publication of another Library under the title of Bohn’s 
Philological Library ; the first volume of which is one 


believe, increasing class of readers, namely, A Manual 
of the History of Philosophy, translated from the German 
of Tennemann, by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A, 
Revised, enlarged, and continued, by J. R. Morell, In 
the Scientific Library of the same publisher there hag 
appeared another volume of his reprint of The Bridge. 
water Treatises, namely, the sixth edition of Dr. Kidd 
On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man, principally with reference to the Supply 
of his Wants, and the Erercise of his Intellectual Faculties, 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Cuatmers’ Works. Glasgow and London. Post &vo. 

Lectures on tHe EpisTte of Pav THE APOSTLE TO THE 
Romans. Vol. IV. 

Dinspace’s Forrirication. 

New Universal MaGazine, commencing about 1750-1 

Marcarer WaLpecrave. (Two copies wanted ) 

ConviviaL SonGster. 1782. 

Ginetin’s Monpe Paiwitir. Vols. II. and IIL. 

1787. 

Sin R. K. Porter's Lerrers rrom Spain. 

Miss A. M. Porrer’s Taces or Piry. 

Da. Ricnarp Grey’s Sermon at the Re-opening of Steane Chapel. 

Wooe'’s Atuena Oxonsensis, by Bliss. Vol. Il. Large paper, 
Imperial 4to. 1813. 

THeopatp’s SHaxspear® Restorep. 4to. 

Sayweit's (Da. Witttam, Archdeacon of Ely, and Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge), Stxious Enquiry inTo Tae Means 
or A Happy Ustoy, on WHAT REFORMATION IS NECESSARY TO 
PREVENT Porery. Small 4to. Tract of about 50 Pages. 
London, 1681. 

Maunon’'s (Loro) History or Exctanp, Vol. IV., 8vo. 

Tue ANNUAL Recistrer, 1837 to 1849. 

Arcngoiocia, Vols. VI. and VII. 

Batr’s GLEANINGS IN Poetry. 

," Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 
to be sent to Ma. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


New Edition of 





Matices ta Correspanvents. 


Paorocrarny. Professor Stephens, G. R. L., Pluto-Photo- 
graphy, and other Correspondents, shall receive due attention nest 
week. 

Gerontmmo. The work to which our Correspondent refers tt 
not of a character to be discussed in our pages. The fact that & 
may have furnished “* preity full sketches” to the writer accused 
of copying from it marks its character very distinctly. 

BE. A. H. L. és referred to pp. 149. 279. of the present Volume 
Sor Notes, &c. relative to Portraits of Wolsey. 

C. W. (Bradford). We only this week ascertained the address 
of this Correspondent. The letters from HW, W. (Manchester) and 
E. T. W. (Caldecott) have been duly forwarded. 

JanuTzperc. The Satire is Defoe’s well-known Poem, “ The 
True-born Englishman.” Will this Correspondent say how @ 
letter may be addressed to him? 

Giascuensis, If our Correspondent will condense his Query 
respecting Steel-Bow and Steel-bowing, we will give it carly im 
sertion. How can we address a letter to him ? 


Errata. — Vol. vi., p. 252. col. 2. 1. 32., for Asby Foloile read 
Ashby Folvile; p. 304. col. 2, for Public Letters read Public 
Lectures.—P. 228. col. 2., for Gange O° May read Gauze o' Mary; 
for dugustus read Angusta ; for Izeologos read Txevlogos ; alter 
“the ch. of SS. G. ¢ P.”” read im Venice ; for Saudrey read St. 
Audrey ; for handicraftsman read a ; add after Ephe- 
sus, “ Again, the place first called ad Jacobum Apostolum after- 
wards became Giacomo Postolo, and finally Compostela.” 1a 
“Serpent Eating,” for Doba read Doko.—P. 264. |. 11., for light 
read sight ; 1. 9., for Eccles. read Eccius.; 1. 43., for “ application 
made of” read “ application made dy.” — P. 290. col. 1., for Mur- 
ray’s read Macray’s ; col. 2. 1. 3. for “ 1762” read “ 1672. 

“ Notes ann Queries” ts published at noon on Friday, so that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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MILY, and ours AMENTARY. — 
je Proprietor of Tas Lowpon Genera 
Mocarsxtxe arnenovose begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
article of the very best description, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be ha 
at this Establishment at a m« ment's notice. 
a wares For Servants’ Movantne, afford- 
reat saving to families, are furnished ; 
while tthe habitual attendance of experienc “ed 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 
ners), enables them to suggest or supply every 
necessary for the occasion, and suited to any 
grade or condition of the community. W1oows 
axp Fawucy Movnwine is always kept made 
up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 
uired, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
dither in Town or into the Country, and on the 
most Reasonable Terms. 


) OURNING.—COURT, FA- 
t 





W.C. JAY, 217—249. Regent Street. 





OOKS.— TO ANTIQUA- 
_RIANS. To be DISPOSED OF, an 
cellent Copy of that most scarce and valu- 
ab Werk, entitled, “ L’Antiquité E xpliquée 
et Representée en Fizures,” par Dom Bernard 
de Montfaucon, !719, in 15 handsome vols. 4!o. 
bound in vellum. It will be parted with at a 
low price: and may be seen at No. 3. Thorp 
Cottages, Richmond Road, Dalston, London. 






TESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 1842. 


Directors. 
1. Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. 
Wit liam Cabell, Esq. 
T. Somers Cocks, Jun. Esq. M.P. 
G. Henry Drew, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. 
William F reeman, Esq 








4 3 vdhart, Esq. 
T. Grissell, Esq. 

James Hunt, Esq. 

J. Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 


Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 


—— 
W. Whateley, Esq., Q.C. 
L.¢. Humfrey. Esq., QC. 
George Drew, Esq. 

Consulting Counsel. . Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
Physician. William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Bankers, — Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co.., 

Charing Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission is given upon 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 
acco: to the conditions detailed in the Pro 


Specimens of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
1a. —_ a Share in three-fourths of the 


Age 2s. d.\ Age 

V- = «114 4] @- - 
2- . -118 8) 37- - 
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ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Actuary. 


wane rena, Tries 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 
e ditions, INDUSTRIAL IN- 
TRO LMEN T and EMIGRATION: 
TREATISE on BENEFIT BUILDING | 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Soc ieties, Building Companies, 
’c. With a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 
Tn we Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 
the Wests [ile Amare M.A... Actuary 0 
sife J a Societ 
Ment 3trect, Londo - oe 
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Wo , elu . 
ype DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

—To be sold, a remarkable Collection, con- 
sisting of no less than One Hundred Political 
Portraits and Engravings. illustrative of the 
share which the DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
took in the great social « questions of late years, 
and of the popular impressigns and prejudices 
upon the subject 

hey are mounted, 
Fo olio Volume. 


PRICB TWELVE GUINEAS. 
To be seen at J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Operative 
Chemists, 289. Strand, London. 


and form a handsome 


In royal 4to. with 18 plates, price 17. Is. 


HE DODO and its KINDRED; 
or the History of the Extinct Birds of the 

arene Islands. By H. E. STRICKLAND, 
, F.G.8., and A. G. MELVILLE, MLD. 
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OOK PLATES. — Heraldic 

Queries answered ; Family Arms found, 

and every information ‘afforded. Drawing of 
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and One Ifundred ly As. : Queries 
answered for ls. Saxon, Medieval. at 
Style Book Plates. T he best Authorities and 
MS. Books of thirty-five years’ practice con 
sulted. Heraldic Stamps for Linen or Books, 
with reversed C yP hers and Crests. Apply, if 
by letter, enclosing sts ont $ or post-office order, 





to JAMES F RISWI LL (Sen-in-law to 
J. Rumiley, publisher of “7 xe Crest Book,” 
“ Heraldic Illustrations”), Heraldic En- 
graver, 12. Srooke Street, Holborn. 
BOOKS JUST PRINTED 
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UM ANTI-ROMANUM. TRACTS 
vints at Issue between the Churches of 
nd Rome. Dr. Isaac Barrow's Trea- 
tise on the Pope's Supremacy, and his Discourse 
on the Unity of the Church. A new Edition. 
8vo. Price 7. in sheets. 
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HENRY COTTON, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel,&c. 8vo. Price 8. in sheets. 
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Bodleian with Notes and a Glossary by RO- 
BERT ME ADOWS WHITE, D.D., late Fel- 
low of St. Mary Magdalene College. and for- 


merly Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 15s. in 
sheets. 
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and 377. Strand. London ; and E. GARDNER, 
7. Paternoster Row, London. 
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HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH, with an 
Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. Square post §vo. 
with 44 Engravings, being the most accurate copies ever executed of 
these gems of Art, and a Frontispiece of an Ancient Bedstead at Aix- 


la-Chapelle, with a Dance of Death carved on it, engraved by Fairholt, | 


eloth, 9s. 
“ The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity quite extraordi- 
nary. They are indeed most truthful.” — Atheneum. 


LOWER’S (M. A.) ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 


SURNAMES. 2 vols. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 


Cloth, 12s. 
BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA; 
Ireland, 


or Biography of Literary Characters of Great Britain and 
arranged in Chronological Order. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A 
F.S.A., Member of the en of France. 2 thick vols. Svo. Cloth’ 
Vol. I. Anglo-Saxon Period. . IL. Anglo-Norman Period. 6s. each, 
published at 12s each. 


post Svo. 


Published under the superintendence of the Royal Society of Literature. 


COINS. An Introduction to the Study of Ancient 
and Modern Coins. By J. Y. AKERMAN. Fep. 8vo. with numerous 
wood engravings, from the original coins, 6s. 6<. 


COINS OF THE 
BRITAIN, described and illustrated. By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
Second edition, 8vo. greatly enlarged with plates and woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 


GUIDE TO 


logical Index to Remains of 


ARCHEOLOGY. An Archezo- 
Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British, 
and Anglo-Saxon periods. JOHN Y¢ INGE AKERMAN, fellow 
and secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. ol. 8vo. illustrated with 
numerous engravings, comprising upwards of: 300 objects, cloth, 15s. 


“One of the first wants of an incipient antiquary is the facility of 
comparison, and here it is furnished him at one glance. The plates, 
indeed, form the most valuable part of the book, both by their number 
and the judicious selectior “ types and examples which they contain. 
It is a book which we can,on this account, safely and warmly recom- 
mend to all whoare interested in the antiquities of their native land.’ 
Literar 
“ A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed from 
h varied Gad vommineus sources—cannot fail to be generally ac- 
"._Art Union. 
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ceptable. 
WRIGHT'S (THOS.) ESSAYS ON THE 
LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, AND HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND in the MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. post vo. cloth, lés. 


WRIGHT'S (THOS.) ST. PATRICK’S PUR- 
GATORY; an Essay on the Legends of Purgatory 
current during the Middle Ages. Post 8vo. cloth, & 


THE NURSERY RHYMES OF 
collected chiefly from oral tradition. Edited by J. 
Fourth edition, 12mo. with 3 Designs by W. B. Scott. 

POPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY 
TALES, with Historical Elucidations *The Nursery 
Rhymes of England.”’ Edited by J. O. A: AL! L iw E L L. Royal ismo. 


4s. 6d. 


LOWER’S CURIOSITIES 
with Illustrations from Old English Writers. 
ings. Cloth, Its. 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to all the 


Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and other Genealogical 
MSS. in the British Museum. By G. SIMS, of the Manuscript Depart- 
ment. vo. closely printed in double columns, cloth, Lis. 


ENGLAND, 
0. HALLIWELL. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 


OF HERALDRY, 


8vo. Numerous Engraw 


*** An indispensable book to those engaged in genealogical or topo- | 


graphical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and arms of 
above 30,000 of the gentry of England, their residences, &c. (dis-inguish- 
ing the different families of the same name.in every county ), as recorded 
by the Heralds in their Visitations, with Indexes to other genealogical 
MSS. in the British Museum. It has been the work of immense 
No public library ought to be without it. 
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CONSUETUDINES KANCI®. A History of 
GAVELKIND, and_ other ve ne Customs in the County 
KENT, by CHARLES SANDYS (Cantianus), il 

with fac-similes, a very handsome Lo 8vo. * cloth, 158, 


BRUCE'S (REV. J. C.) HISTORICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ROMAN WALL 
THE TYNE TO THE SOLWAY. Thick 8vo. 35 plates and 19% 


cuts, half morocco, 1. Is. 
BOSWORTH’S (REV. DR.) COMPENDIOUS 
8vo. closly 


ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGI eae DICTIONARY. 
printed in treble columns, cloth, 12: 

* This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but almag 
an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be found. ats 


| moderate price, all that is mo:t practical and valuable in the 
expensive edition, with a great accession of new words and matter,’ 


Author's Preface. 
ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. Selections” 


in Prose and Verse from Anglo-Saxon Literature, with an Inti o 
ical Essay, and Notes, critical and explanatory. By LOUB 
ELN, of the U Jniversity of Giessen, 2 thick vols. post 8¥o. 


. (original price 1&s. 

A DELEC TU S IN ANGLO-SAXON, intended 
as a First Class-book in the Language. By the Rev. W. BARNES @& 
St. John's College, Cambridge, oer of the Poems and Glossary in the 
Dorset Dialect. i2mo. cloth, 2s. 

“To those who wish to possess a critical knowledge of their ova 
native English, some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is indiepenealll 
and we have never seen an introduction better calculated than 
present to supply the wants of a beginner in a short space of time. 7 
declensions and conjugations are well stated, and illustrated by ref 
ences to the Greek, Latin, French, and other languages. A philosopli 
spirit pervades every part. The Delectus consists of short —e 
rious subjects, with extracts from Anglo-Saxon History and the Saxou 
Chronicle. There is a good Glossary at the end.” —Atteomm, 


Oct. 20, 1849. 

FACTS AND SPECULATIONS ON THE 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. By W. & 
CHATTO, Author of “ Jackson's History of Wood Engraving,” nS 
handsome vol. Svo. illustrated with many Engravings, both plain 
coloured, cloth, 11. 1s. 

“ It is exceedingly amusing." — Atlas. 
“ Curious, entertaining, and really learned book.” — Rambler. 
“ Indeed the entire production deserves our warmest approbation.”"< 
Lis rary Gazette 
A perfect func a of Antiqua arian research, and most interesting even ® 
persons who never play at cards." — 7ait's Mag. 


BIBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIANA: a Biblio 
| graphical account of the Music and Poetical Works published in 
land in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, under the 
Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets,&c. By DR. RIMBAULT. BVO, 


cloth, 5s. 
A DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND PRO 
erbs, and Ancient C 


VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Pre 

from the reign of Edward I. By J AMES ORCH ARD HALLI 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. vo. omens upwards of 1000 
closely” printed in double columns, cloth 1/. 

It contains about 56.000 Words Semaine all the known 
Glossaries of the English language), forming a complete key 
reading of the works of our old Poets, Dramati 
other euthors, whose works abound with allusi 

| are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries and books of re 
Most of the principal Archaisms are illustrated by examples 
from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by far the greater porties 
will be found to be original authorities. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF SONGS AND BAL 
LADS, gathered from Ancient Musick Books, MS. and Printed. ay 
E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., &c. Post 8vo. pp. 240, half-bound in mi 


—— Antique Ballads, sung to crowds of old, 
Now che saphy boughs for thrice their weight in gold. 
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with Lessons in Verse and Prose, for the Use of Learners. 
VERNON, B. A., Oxon. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
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